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PREFACE. — 


Tor ESE conper 3 _ are 


accommodated to the preſent ſtate of ſo- 


ciety; which obliges the author to attempt = | 


to cure thoſe faults by reaſon, which ought 


never to have taken root in the infant mind. 
Good habits, imperceptibly fixed, are far 
preferable to the Precepts of reaſon; but, 
as this taſk requires more judgment than 
generally falls to the lot of parents, ſub⸗ 15 


* 
# 


ſtirutes mult be ſought for, and medicins 


given, when regimen would have anſwered ' ... 
the purpoſe much better. 1 believe thoſe * 4 
who examine their own Hinds: will readily „ 
agree with me, that reaſon, with difficulty, D_— 
conquers ſettled habits, even. when, it , 


arrived at ſome degree of maturity: vbß 


then do we ſuffer children to be bound with | 


fetters, which their half- formed faculties, | 
cannot break. | . „ * 


<S + * 


In writing the following bor 1 aim at” 
and ſimplicity of eule; and | oy. 
- A 4. = = 
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„„ PREFACE, 


to avoid thoſe unmeaning compliments, 
which ſlip from the tongue, but have not 
the leaſt connection with the affections that 
ſhould warm the heart, and animate the 
conduct. By this falſe politeneſs, ſincerity 
is ſacrificed, and truth violated; and thus 
artificial manners are neceſſarily taught. 
For true politeneſs is a poliſh, not a varniſh; 
and ſhould rather be acquired by obſerva- | 
tion than admonition. And we may re- 
mark, by way of illuſtration, that men do 
not attempt to Poliſh precious ſtones, till 
age and air have given them that degree as; 85 
ſolidity, which will enable them to bear the 
neceſſary friction, without <dcliroying the 
main ſubſtance. %%% ie. 


i way to nabe inſtruction moſt uſe- : 
fol cannot always be adopted; knowledge 
| ſhould be gradually imparted, and flow | 
more from example than teaching: exam- 
ple directly addreſſes the ſenſes, the firſt ö 

inlets to the heart; and the improvement 


of thoſe inſtruments of the underſtanding is 


de object education ſhould have conſtantly 


PREFACE, TEE. 


in view, And /oves which we have "moſt 
power. But to wiſh that parents would; 
themſelves, mould the ductile paſſions, is 
a chimerical wiſh, for the preſent genera- 
tion have their own paſſions to combat with} . 
and faſtidious pleaſures'to purſue, -negle&t- 
ing thoſe pointed out by nature: we muſt 
therefore pour premature knowledge intd 
the ſucceeding one; and; teaching virtue; 
bo: ia ther nature of vice. Cruel 2 


; we 
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x The Eoverſctions di intended 8 amv 
be teacher as well as the pupil; and this 
an obje&ion which ſome max 
ſtart, that the ſentiments are not quite o 
a level with the capacity of a child. Every 
child requires a different mode of treatment; 
but a writer can only chooſe one, and that 
muſt be modified: by thoſe who are actually 
engaged with young people in their ſtudies. 
The tendency of the reaſoning obviouſly: - 
tends to fix principles of truth and man 
vity on a ſolid and ſimple foundation; and: 
to make religion an active, invigorating 
: director of the affections, and not a mere 
N „%% | 
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attention to forms. Syſtems of Theology 
may be complicated; but when the cha- 
racter of the Supreme Being is diſplayed, 
and He is recogniſed as the Univerſal Fa- 
ther, the Author and Centre of Good, a 
child may be led to comprehend that dig - 
, eee happineſs muſt ariſe from imitating 
Him; and this conviction ſhould: be twiſted 
_ - _, Into, and be che fo dation Ae. 
= dup; „ 
„„ t any rate, the Tales which were writ- 
5 Kn to illuſtrate the moral, may recall it, : 
- wheri the mind has gained ſufficient ſtrength. 
10 — Wannen n Was, 
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Maxx and Caroline, though, the chil | 
dren of wealthy parents were, in their 
fancy, left entirely to the management of 5 
n or people equally ignorant? Their 
mother died ſuddenly, and their father, who ; 
E found them very troubleſome. at | 
: placed. them under. the tuition of 2 warma 
of tenderneſs and diſcerument, a near r 


tion, who was induced to take 05 be "ol 
i 2 important charge through x motives of - 


T bey were hamefully i ignorant, conſiders, 
ing that Mary had. been fourteen, and Ca- 
roline twelye years in the world. If they 


had been merely i ignorant, the taſ would 1 | 


not have appeared fo arduous ; but they _ 
had MER N prejudice that the vulgar 
77000000 ns 
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prejudices, and ſubſtitute good hahits in- 
ſtead of thoſe they had careleſsly contracted, 
5 Mrs. Maſon never ſuffered them to be out 
| of her ſight,” "They were allowed to . | 

queſtions on all oceaſions, a method ſhe 


A = * caſually inſtil. An order to cds theſe 
H 


| d not have adopted, had the ed 
| them from the firſt, gd to the ſog- 
. 8 1 of her own reaſon, to which . 8 


15 rience had given its kapetlon. kee ene 
Fhey had tolerable capacities; but Mary 
|; 1 had a turn for ridicule, and Caroline was FE 
Fo vain of her perſon. | She was, indeed, very 

| i handſome, and the inconſiderate encomi- 

ums that had, in her preſence, been laviſhed | 
8 on her bench made her, even at © that early 
— 315 In 544 
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mind 5 but the — were regardleſs of 
—— — 
after ſome inſects to deſtroy Frog Mrs. 
Maſon filently obſerved. their crvel ſports, 
without appearing to-do it; but ſtepping 
ſuddenly out of the foot-path | into the long * 
graſs, her -buekle (Way; caught in it, and 
ſtriving to p Scol herſelf, ſhe wet her 
feet; which the children knew ſhe wiſhed 


do avoid, as ſhe had been lately fick.. This 
_ circumſtance rouſed. their, attention; and 
they forgot their Ss Ex, to enquire why 
ſhe had left the path; and Mary could 
hardly reſtrain a laugh, when ſhe was in- 
formed that it was to avoid treading on 
ſome ſnails that were creeping acrafs, the... E 
narrow ſootway. Surely, faid- Mary, you , * 
do not think there is any harm in killing 
a a ſnail, or apy of thoſe naſty; creatures that. 
crawl on the ground? I hate them, and 
mould ſcream if one was, to find its way 
fram my clothes to my neck! With great 
. gravity,; Mrs. Maſon. aſked, how, the dared. . 
to kill any thing, uples it were to prevent 
its hurting her? Then, reſuming a igang: 
face. the. laid;: Laut, education has been 


* * 4 


£ bo: 7% 1 5 neglected, 
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eee mm 


f (t 2 
neglected; my child; as we walk along at- "0 
tend to what I ſay, and make the beſt an 
ſwers you can; and do you, e i oh 
in the converſation.” . eng 

Tou have already heard a. Dude 
ated the world, and every inhabitant of it + | 
He is then called the Father of all creatures; 
and all are made to be happy, hom a good 
and wiſe God has created. He made thoſe 

ſnails you deſpiſe, and caterpillars, aud fpi- 
ders; and when he made them, did not 
leave them to periſh, but placed them 
_ | where the food that is moſt proper to nou- 
riſh them is eaſily found. They do not 
live long, but He who is their Father, as 
well as your's, directs them to depoſit their 
eggs on the Plants that are fit to ſupport 
their young, when they are not able to get 
foot! for themſelves. And when ſuch 4 
great and wiſe Being has taken care to pro- 
vide every thing neceſſary for the meaneſt 
creature, would you dare to kill it, ig; 
becauſe it appears to you ugly? Mary be- 
gan to be attentive, and quickly followed 
Mrs. Maſon's example, -who allowed a 
caterpillar and a ſpider to creep on her 
B 2 „ 


* 


T7 «KY 
hed. You PR NDS: ſhe rejoined, very 
| harmleſs; but a great number would de- 
roy our vegetables and fruit; ſo birds are 
permitted to eat them, as we feed on ani- 
mals; and in ſpring there are always more 
than at any other ſeaſon of the year, to fur= 
ah ſood ſor the young broods.—Half- 
nced; Mary. ſaid, But worms are of 
rene in the world. Tet, re- 
plied Mrs. Maſon, God cares for them, and 
; em every thing that is neceſſary to 
Ls render t their — comfortable. Lou 


5 Obſerve thoſe ants; 58 — a "os = 
habitation in yonder hillock; they carry food 
| o it for their young, and ſleep very ſnug 
in it during the cold weather. The bees 
alſo have comfortable towns, and lay up a 
ſtore of honey to ſupport them when the 
flowers die, and ſnow covers the ground: 
and this forecaſt is as much the gift of God, 5 
1: W 5 quality you poſſeſs. Fe 2 
ä Do you know the e che word | 
. Soo neſs ? 3 1 ſee en vavilling to an- 
6 | Wer 


EEE 7 

| POE Twill tel} you. 1t i is, firſt, to avoid 
_ hurting any thing; and ihen, to contrive 
to give as much pleaſure as you enn if 
ſome inſets are to be deſtroyed. to pre- 
95 nnn 


en has 1 Kea 4. provide the be 
for, and never ſuffer them to be torm ente 
and this caution ariſes from two motives: 
I viſh to make them happy; and, — 4 
my fello y- creatures ſtill better N 
brute creation, I would not Wan thoſe that 7 
I have any influence over to grow habitu= 
ally thoughtleſs and eruel, till chey were 


unable to reliſh the greateſt pleaſure life af _ I 


8 


fords . of ref Ry GO ng. 
5 Ah no dW Hig, 6 are 
_ aloft.” The children watched its — 
liſtening to the artleſs melody. They won 
dered what it was thinking of—of'its you 
f family, they ſoon concluded ; for it flew 
over the hedge, and drawing near, „ 
board the young ones chirp: Very Nen 
IN oy the old birds took their fight together, 


- 


+ Fs * Ws 7 * 5 
ren 


"BA. - 0. 


| 7: Ss. 5 
to look for-food to ſatisfy the craving WY 
- almoſt fledged young. An idle boy, who 
had borrowed a gun, fired at them they 
fell; and before he could rake up the 
"wounded pair, he perceived Mrs. Maſon; 
and expecting a very ſevere reprimand, ran 
away.” | She and the lietle girls drew near, 
aud found that one was not much hurt, 
but that the other, the cock, had one leg 
broken, and both its wirgs ſhattered ; and 
its little eyes ſeemed ſtarting out of their 
ſoeckets, it was in ſuch exquilite pain. The 
children turned away their eyes. Look at 
it, faid Mrs. Maſon; do you not ſee that 
it ſuffers as mueh, and mare than you did 
when, vo had the ſmall-pox. when you 


bhen; I will bind her wing togetber; per- 
aps it may Beal. As to the cock, t | ug | 
I hate to kill any thing, I mult” pu 
: out of pain; to leave him in his preſent | 
1 gte would | be cruel; and avoiding an un- 
=” galant ſenfarion myſelf, I ſhould allow the 
poor bird ia die by inches, and call this 
heatment renderne * n it would be ſelf- 
„ oe ns a ek, iſhneſs 
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were ſo tenderly nurſed; Take up the 


C 7.4 
iſhneſs or —— Saying ſo, me pot 
her foot on the bird's Head, cg her Bey 
own another way. 5 
They walked on; when Carvlide W. 
marked, that the neſtlings, deprived of their 
parents, would now periſh ; and the m- 
ther began to flotter i in her hand as the ) 
drew. near the hedge; though the 0 
creature could not fly, yet ſhe tried to do 
The girls, with one voice, begged 
ke * Maſon to let them take the neſt, and 
provide food in a cage, and ſee if the mo- 
ther could not côntfive to hop about to 
ſee# then... The neſt and the old mother 
were inſtantly i in Mary's handkerchief. A 
little opening was left to admit the air; and 
Caroline peeped into it every moment to 
ke how they looked; I give you leave, 1 
Talg hrs. Minton, to take choſe birds, be- fl 
cauſe an aceident has rendered them help. — 
lefs; if that had not been the cafe, they 3 
ſhould not have been ee _ DE 
They tad>ſcarcely re ane en det field; 1 
when they met other "Boy wi with a neſt W | 
his hand. and on te tres fear hin faw the 


* 


9 44. 8 4 | 2 mother, 5 


LY 


at the door of an hovel, ma 
dreadful noiſe. Mis. Maſon had ordered 


„„ 
mother, who, ſorgetting her natural timi- 
dity, followed the ſpoiler; and her intelli- 
gible. tones of anguiſh reached the ears of 
_ the children, . whoſe hearts now firſt felt the 
emotions oi humanity. Caroline called him, 
and taking ſixpence out of her little purſe, 


offered to give it to him for the neſt, if he 


N would ſhew her where he h 
The boy conſented, and away ran Caroline 
lighted, the old bird will be to find her brood 
again. The pleaſure that the parent-bird 
would. feel was talked of till they came to a 


d taken it from. 


eplace it,—crying all the way, how de- 


large common, and heard ſome young ales, 
aking T 


the old ones to be conſied, leſt the young 


ſhould ſuck before the- neceſfary quantity” 


had been faved for ſome lick people in her 
neighbourhood. But after they had given 
the uſual quantity of milk, the thoughtleſs 


boy had left them ſtill in confinement, a 
| the young in vain implored the food nature 
1 ane ee. Open 


the . fig, Mis. Maſons the, mo 


* * * 2 


bay * 2+ has 4 # ; 
2 5 2 1 : ; 


have ſtill enough left to their youn 
It was „ and they ſaw them ſuck. "vl 
Now, ſaid ſhe, we will return to break- . 


1 


1 are all enjoying this fer day. . 
E. God for permitting you | oY Gn 


and for giving you an underſtanding which 


imitate Him. Other creatures only think. - : 
of ſupporting themſelves; but man is al- 
his mind and enlarging. his. heart. He feels 
diſintereſted love; every part 'of the crea- ro 
tion affords an exerciſe for virtue, aud vu + 
GEM 
3 2 7 
+ 5 | + | 
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"The Here. A 1 Difference 
410 Lauten len and Man. Marantai Aﬀec- 
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Fe 


rice 3. 0 | che. 180 1 IE 
[animas, ,and, the, wanron, fi 
2 who treated 1 them impi roperly, ; 
t were eag A to > expreſs their deteftation 
7 = req veſt that in furure't they ey mM 170 * 5 
: Sl to oer the "chickens. . Mrs. MV 3 


Ker . 
"I" 


ay i 


2 Fx FE: 242 
compli ned with their Tequelt ; z 20 ONE con- 
Ae ds abet 31 708 

tion was anneket to. the pe miſſign, t at 


"they did 3 it regularly, 0 3 ou wait for 
| your r food, you learn patience, "the added, 
and you can mention your wants; but 
+ thoſe helpleſs creatures cannot complain. 
The country people frequently ſay, =How _ 
can you treat a poor dumb beaſt ill; and a 


ſtreſs is very properly laid on. the word 


̃ dumb; for dumb they appear to thoſe who 5 
dq not obſerve their looks and 1 2 ; 
1 A431 , > 1 bye 75 


8 $ 5 
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6 : D 
but ü wen care of every thing; 
underſtands their language; and ſo did Ca- 
'roline this morning, when: ſhe ran with ſuch 
eagerneſs to fe-place the neſt which the 
-choughtieſs:boy: had: Ws ey of the 
a Goes; i: | ard, 
Mary imerruptec her, to als if insects 
| 20 animals were not inferior to men? Cer- 
tainhyʒ anſw / errd- Mrs. Maſon; and men are 
tinferior to angels; yet we have reaſan to 
_ believe, that ihoſe Exalted beings: delight to 
do us good. You have: heard in a book, 
which I ſeidom permit you to read, be- 


eauſe y. are notiof an age to; undetſtaaced 


vity\irhins dagelb . when they. ang glory: 0 

God on high; wiſned for peace on earth, 

as u proof of the good-will they felt to- 
wards men. And all che glad tidings that 

have een ſent to men, angels have Pro- . 

_ idhainied; indeed, the:word angel ſigui ſies a 15 
our happineſs depends upon pleaſing him, 

vr muſt do good. What we call wirtue, 


may be chus explained: exerciſe every - cy 


bebe volemt affection to enjay comſort hete, 
8 | B 6 __ Hs 


7 
- 
a- 
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and to fit ourſelves to be angels hereaſter. 
And when we have acquired human virtues, 
we ſhall have a nobler employment in our 


. Father's kingdom. But between angels 


Tou ſaw the hen tear the down from her 


and men a much greater reſemblance ſub- 
ſiſts, than between men and the brute cre- 
ation; becauſe the wanne, 2 
of improvement. 
The birds you ſaw 6-day eee e 
prove or their improvement only tends to 
fell preſer vation; the firſt neſt they make 
and the laſt are exactly the ſame; though 
in their flights they muſt ſee many others 
more beautiful if not more convenient, and, 
dad they reaſon, they would prabably:ſhew. 
ſomething like individual taſte in the ſorm 
of their dwellings; but this is not the caſe. 


| n n a net for ene n. 
tisſied; and afterwards ſhe covered them 


b her wings; and ſeemed perſectiy happy. 


while ſhe watched over her charge: i any 
3 ſhe was: WO defend. 
5 , | 


( 4 "= 


them, at the deve of her liſe: yet, © 


fortnight hence, you will ſee the fame hen 


drive the en n from the orn. 


1 eee than the firſt . of nature. 

Animals have not the affections which 
| aſa from reaſon, nor can they do good, or 
acquire, virtue. Every. affection, and im- 


pulſe, which I have obſerved in them, are 


like our inferior emotions, which do not 


depend entirely on our will, but are.invo- | 


luntary; they ſeem to have been implanted 


do preſerve the ſpecies, and make the indi- 
vidual grateful for actual kindneſs. If you 
careſs and feed them, they will love. you, 


as children do, without knowing why; but 
ve neither ſee imagination nor wiſdom in 
; and, what principally exalts man, 
P friendſhip and devotion, . they ſeem incapa- 
ble of forming the leaſt idea of. Friendſhip 
is founded, on knowledge and virtue, and 
theſe are human acquirements and devo- 


tion is 4 preparation for eternity; becauſe 
hen we N to * we 9 e 


„ 


ou 


* 


C 44 :) 
erection He diſplays every where eur Wör 
imitation, ; ker 457 ee ow better and 
_ «happier; £000 297 3 
The AGUA egit in gt : 
manner they were to behave, to proveRthar 
"they were foperior to arilithels 2 The an- 
fer was hort. be tendef-hearted; and 
let your ſupetior endowments ware ofthe 
evik which/rhef camot foreſee. t is\bHly 
t dE thiat Children can do good? men 
Are tfefr ſupertors. When T was à child, 
added their tender friend, 1 always rade it 
my ſtody and delight to ed all che dub 
ahmiy that ſurrouded our Howes" and 
chen 1 could be of dfets ele ob hen 
Lat Happy! This -einployttent Hüma- 
ized iny Heart, white,” ke with; it tock 
every inpreſſion; and Providerte has ſince 
trade rte ah inſtrurment of ghd A have 
Biol co my fellol2trcatires?! I, who 
never Wuntomy trot on an infect, or chſre- 
garde the plaint of the ſpecchlels beaſt, 
"carr now) give Bread to the hungfyf phyſic 
to the fick, comfort to the afffictæd, and, 
above all, am m preparing" y0s, ho fre to 


2 219351 4 {4 19 lie 


Cs 1 
Hive” for ever, to be fir for che ſociety df f 
angels, and good men inade perfect. This 
world, 1 told you, was a road to a better 
2 Preparatiorr for it; if we ſuffer, we grow 
humbler and wiſer: but animals hase not 
this advantage, and man hond hot prevent 
their enjoying all the n ef whith 
i they are capable. AD 30 70 KO 73 
A he- cat or dog have ſoch ſerong Pa- 
rental affect ion, that if you takelsWway their 
young, it almoſt kills them; ſome have 
actually died of grief when all have been 
taken away ; theugh Kar wad not ſeem to 
wut the greateſt part. 03913 t 
A birch had once Mer Heter ſtolen from 
her, and drowned in a a neighbouring brock: 
he ſouglit therm otit, and broveht them one 
by one, laid thern at the feet of her cruel 
raſter, ;4-46id loc icony at them for 
ſome time, in dumb anguiſh, turning her 
eyes on the deſtroyer, ſhe expired ! 
{ myſelf knew a man who had hardened 
his heart to ſuch a degree, that he found 
pleaſure in tormenting every creature whom 
Hed Iny power over, I faw him let two” | 
 gvinea- 


| e 
© 2 guinea-pigs roll down ſloping tiles, to ſee 
t the fall would kill them. And were they 
killed? cried Caroline. Certainly ; and it 
„is well they were, or he would have found 
ſome other mode of torment. When he 
- became a father, he not only neglected to 
educate his children, and ſet them a good 
example, but he taught them to. be cruel 
_ while he tormented them: the conſequence 
- was, that they neglected him when he was 
old and feeble; and he died in a ditch. 
Tou may now go and feed your birds, 
"26 tie ſome of the ſtraggling flowers round 
the garden ticks. - Aſter dinner, if the 
. weather continues fine, we will walk to the 
wood, and I will ſhew you the hole in the 
_ - limeſtone mountain (a mountain whoſe bow- 
ele, as we call them, are lime-ftones) in 
hs rg Dove 1 Robin ERR 8 lived. 
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De Treatment * Animals —The Story of crazy 


Kobin The Man 


A conflatee's in the Baſtille. 


N the afternoon. he — ee 
A over the ſhort. graſs of the common, 
and walked under the ſnadow of the moun- 
train till they came to a craggy. part, where 
a ſtream broke out, and ran down the de- 
clivity, ſtruggling. with the huge ſtones 
- which impeded its progreſs, and occaſioned 
a noiſe that did not unpleaſantly interrupt 
the ſolemn ſilence of the place. The brook 
was ſoon loſt in a neighbouring woods. and 
the children turned their eyes to the broken 
ſide of the mountain, over which ivy grew 
in great profu ion. Mrs. Maſon pointed 
out a little cave, and deſited them to ſit 
don on ſome ſtumps of trees, 1 ſhe 
related the promiſed ſtory. ... as tl 
In yonder cave once: ow a. poor man, 
who generally went hy the name of craay 
Robin. In his youth he was very induſ- 
erldos, and married my father's dgiry- maid; 
79 | a girl 
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a girl deſerving of ſuch, a good band, 
For ſome time they continued to live very 


comfortably; their daily labour procured 
their daily bread; but Robin, finding it was 
likely he ſhould have a large family, bor- 
Towed a trifle, to add to the ſmall pittance 
vhich they had ſaved in ſervice, and took 


à lirtle farm in a eee ner ge 5 BY 


was then a child. 12 
Ten or twelve years en 1 w that 


A crazy man, who appeared very hatmleſs, 


nad piled by the ſide of the brook a great 
-nurtiber of tones; he would wade into the 


tor them, followed by à cur dog, 


whom he would fiequently call his Jacky, 


and even his Nancy; and then mumble co 
-hitnſelf, tho 
dell witk the owls in the ivy. A number 


wilt not leave me —we will 


of owls had taken ſhelter in it. The ſtones 


- *which he waded for he carried to the mouth 


of the hole, and only juſt left room enoug 
to creep in. Some of the neighbours at 


-quire what misfortune had reduced him to 


weh a deplorable ſtate. * information 


| 4 NY * | | - : F re- : 


s . 
* * 


£ "wy 73 
1 received from different perſons, 1 will 
communicate to you in as few words as 1 
Several of his children died in their in- 
fancy; and, two years before he came to 
his native place, one misfortune had foi- 
lowed another till he had ſunk under their 
accumulated weight. Through various 
accidents he was long in arrears to his land- 
lord; who, ſeeing that he was an honeſt 
man, who endeavoured-to bring vp his fa- 
mily, did not diſtreſs him; but when his 
wife 'was-lying-in of her laſt child, the 
landlord dying, his heir ſent and ſeized the 
ſtock for the rent; and the perſon from 
whom he had borrowed ſome money, ex- 
aſperated to fee all gone, arreſting him in- 
mediately, he was hurried to gaol, without 
being able to leave any money for his fa- 
mily. The poor woman could not ſee 
them ſtarve, and trying to ſupport her 
children before ſhe had gained ſufficient 
ſtrength, ſhe caught cold; and through neg- 
lect, and her want of proper nouriſhment, 
* illneſs turned to a b erer; which 
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two: of the children caught from her, and 


died with het. The two who were left, 


Jacky and Nancy, went to their father, and 
took with them a cur dog, that had long 


| ſhared their frugal meals. 


The children begged in the day, and at 


night ſlept with their wretched father. Po- 


verty and dirt ſoon robbed their cheeks of 


the roſes which the country air made bloom 
wich a peculiar freſhneſs; ſo that they ſoon 
caught a jail fever,—and died. The poor 
father, who was now bereft of all his chil- 
_ dren, hung over their bed in ſpeechleſs 


anguiſh; not a groan or a tear eſcaped 


from him, whilſt he ſtood, two or three 
| hours, in the ſame attitude, looking at the 
dead bodies of his little darlings. The dog 
** » licked his bands, and ſtrove to attract his 
attention; but for awhile he ſeemed not to 


obſerve his careſſes; when he did, he ſaid, 


| mournfully, thou wilt not leave me—and 


then he began to laugh. The bodies were 
removed; and he remained i in an unſettled 
Nate, often frantic; at length the phrenzy ſub- 
ſided, and he grew melancholy and barm- 
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leſs. He was not then ſo cloſely watched; 
and one day he contrived to make his ei- 
cape, the dog followed him, and came di- 
rectly to his native village. 5 
After I had received this account, 1 de- 
termined the ſhould live in the place he had 
chofen, undiſturbed. I ſent ſome conve- 
niences, all of which he rejected, except a 
mat; on which he ſometimes ſlept the 
dog always did. I tried to induce him to 
eat, but ke conſtantly gave the dog what- 
ever I ſent him, and lived on haws and | 
blackberries, and every kind of traſh. I _ 
uſed to call frequently on him: and he 
ſometimes followed me to the houſe I now 
live in, and in winter he would coine of his 
own accord, and take a cruſt of bread. 
He gathered water-crefles out of the pool, 
and would bring them to me, with noſe- 

gays of wild thyme, which he plucked 
from the fides of the mountain. I men- 
_ tioned before, that the dog was a cur. It 
had, indeed, the bad trick of a cur, and 
would run barking after horſes heels. One 
day, when his maſter was gathering water 


creſſes, 
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creſſes, the dog running after a young gen- 
tleman's horſe, made it ſtart, and almoſt 


threw the rider; who grew ſo angry, that, 
though he knew it was the poor madman's 
dog, be levelled his gun at his head—ſhot 
him — and inſtantly rode off. Robin ran to 
his dog—he looked at his wounds, and not 


. ſenſible that he was dead, called to him to 


follow him; but when he found that he 
could not, he took him to the pool, and 
waſhed off the blood before it began to 
clot, and then brought him 1 88875 and laid 
him on the mat. 5 | 

J obſerved that I had nor ſeen him pa- 


8 cing up the hills as uſual, and ſent to en- 


quire about him. He was found ſitting by 
the dog, and no entreaties could prevail on 


him to quit the body, or receive any re- 
freſnment. I inſtantly ſer off for this place, 
hoping, as I had always beets a favourite, 


that I ſhould. be able to perſuade him to eat 
ſomething. But when I came to him, 9 
found- the, hand of death was upon him. 
He was ſtill melancholy; yet there was not 


ſüuch. a Mixture: of wildneſs in it as formerly. 


1 Preſſed | 


0 „ 
I preſſed him 10 take. ſame; food; but, 3 in⸗ 
ſtead of fanſy rin 
he burſt into tears — thing I had never 
ſeen him do before, and ſobbing, he ſaid, 


Will enz one; be kind, to, me/l-»you WII, 


kill mel—L "fare. not my wife die. No! 
they dragged me from, her but * ene 5 
Jacky and Nancy die and who pitied me? 
but my dog! He turned his eyes to he 
body—l wept with. him. He would 1 chen 


have taken ſome. nouriſhment, but nature 5 


Was exhauſted and. he expired. 
- Was that the cave? ſaid Mary: They, +. 
ran to it. Poor — Did you ever 
hear of any ing ſo., cruel? 


Mrs. Maſon ; and. ag We walk home I _ 


relate an inſtance of ſtill greater barbarity - 45 
1 told Jou, that Robin was confined in 


a jail. In *France they have a dreadful.” 
one, called the Baſtille. The poor Wren 
who are confined in it live entirely alone; 
who have not the pleaſure of ſeeing men ar 
animals; nor are they allowed books. 
They live in cgmortleſs ſolitude. Some 
5 hare amuſed themſelves = meg Lady 
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e 
on the wall; and others have laid ſttaws in 
rows. One miſerable captive found a ſpi- 


der; he nouriſhed it for two or three years; 


it grew tame, and partook of his lonely 
meal. The keeper obſerved it, and men- 
tioned the circumſtance to a fuperior, Who 


ordered him to cruſh it. In vain did the 


man beg to have his Tpider ſpared. You- 
find, Mary, that the naſty creature which 
you deſpiſed was a comfort in ſolitude. 


The keeper obeyed the cruel command; 


and the unhappy wretch felt more pain . 
when he heard the cruſn, than he had ever 


experienced during his long confinement, 
Fe looked round a dreary apartment, and 
the ſmall portion of light which the grated 
bar; admitted only ſerved to ſhew him, 
that he breathed where e adthing. elle drew 


breath. 
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_ CHAP. Iv. 
 Anger.—Hiftory of Fane Preifal, 


A FEW Jays after theſe walks and con- 

ͤverſations, Mrs. Maſon heard a great 
noiſe in the play- room. She ran haſtily to 
enquire the cauſe, and found the children 

crying, and near them, one of the young 
birds lying on the floor dead. With great 
eagerneſs each of them tried, the moment 
| ſhe entered, to exculpate herſelf, and prove 
that the other had killed the bird. Mrs. 
Maſon commanded them to be ſilent; and, 
at the ſame time, called an orphan whom 


ſhe had educated, and deſired her to take 5 


care of the neſt, _— 

The cauſe of the dupute was s eaſily ga- 
thered from what they both let fall. They 
had conteſted which had the beſt right to 
feed the birds. Mary inſiſted that ſne had 
a right, becauſe ſhe was the eldeſt; and 
Caroline, becauſe ſhe took the neſt. Snatch» = 
ing it from one ſide of the room to the 
TR other, 
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other, the bird fell, and was trodden on 
before they were aware. 

When they were a little l Mrs. 
| Maſon calmly thus addreſſed them: I per- 
ceive that you are aſnamed of your beha- 
viour, and ſorry for the conſequence; I 
will not therefore ſeverely reprove you, nor 
add bitterneſs to-the ſelf-reproach you muſt 


| both feel, becauſe I pity you. You-are 


now inferior to the animals that graze on 
the common; reaſon only ſerves to render 


your folly more conſpicuous and inexcuſa- 
ble. Anger is a little deſpicable vice: its 


| ſelfiſh emotions baniſh compaſſion, and 
vundermine every virtue. It is eaſy to con- 


quer another; but noble to ſubdue one's 
fel, Had you, Mary, given way to your 
ſiſter's humour, you would have proved 


| that you were not only older, but wiſer 
than her. And you, Caroline, would 
have ſaved your charge, if you had, for 
the time, waved your right, 

It is always a proof of ſuperior fenſe 0 to 


bear with flight inconveniences, and even 
trifling injuries, without complaining or 


con- 


Lag | | and wt * * 
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conteſting about them. The ſoul reſerves 


its firmneſs for great occaſions, and then it 
i 84 ecided part, It is juſt che contrary 
node of thinking, and the conduct pro- 
duced by it, which occaſions all thoſe tri- 
vial diſputes that flowly corrode domeſtic 
peace, and inſenſibly deftroy what great 
misfortunes could not ſweep away. 

I will tell you a ſtory, that will take 
ſtronger hold on your memory than mere 


remarks. 


Jane Fretful was an only child. Her 
fond, weak mother would not allow her to 
be contradicted on any occaſion. The 
child had ſome tenderneſs of heart; but ſo 


accuſtomed was ſhe to ſee every thing give 


way to her humour, that ſhe imagined the 


world was only made for her. If any of 


her playfellows had toys, that ſtruck her 
capricious, ſickly fancy, ſhe would cry for 


them; and ſubſtitutes were in yain offered 


to quiet her, ſhe. muſt have the identical 


ones, or fly into the moſt violent paſſion, 
When ſhe was an infant, if ſhe fell down, 
her nurſe made her beat the floor, She 


© % con- 


continued the practice afterwards, and when 


ſhe was angry would kick the chairs and 


tables, or any ſenſeleſs piece of furniture, 


if they came in her way. I have ſeen her 


throw her cap into the fire, becauſe ſome 


of her acquaintance had a prettier. 
- Continual paſſions weakened her conſti- 


tution; ; beſide, ſhe would not eat the com · 


mon wholeſome food that children, who are 


ſubject to the ſmall- pox and worms, ought 


to eat, and which is neceſſary when they 


* 


grow ſo faſt, to make them ſtrong and 


handſome. Inſtead of being a comfort to 


her tender, though miſtaken mother, ſhe 


was her greateſt torment. The ſervants all 


diſliked her; ſhe loved no one but herſelf; 


and the conſequence was, ſhe never inſpired 


Aove; even the pity good-natured people 
2 felt, was nearly allied to contempt. f 


A lady, who vifited her mother, brought 


with her one day a pretty little dog. Jane 


was delighted with it; and the lady, with 


great reluctance, parted with it to oblige 


her friend. For ſome time ſhe fondled, 
2: and really felr e like an affection 


for 


4 CI 
for it: but one day it happened to ſnateh 4 
cake ſhe was going to eat, and though 
there were twenty within reach, ſhe flew- 
into a violent paſſion, and threw a ſtool at 
the poor creature, who was big with pup. 
It fell down can ſcarcely tell the reſt— 
it received ſo ſevere a blow, that all the 
young were killed, and the poor wretch- | 
languiſhed two days, N li” ex- 
cruciating torture. 


Jane Fretful, who was now angry / with | 


ſtung her to the heart. Afeer its death ſhe- 
was very-unhappy, but did not try to con- 
quer her temper. All the bleſſings of life 
were thrown away on her; and, without 
any real misfortune, ſhe was continually 
miſerable. If ſhe had planned a party of 
pleaſure, and the weather proved unfavour- 
able, the whole day was ſpent in fruitleſs. 
repining, or venting her ill- humour on 
thoſe who depended on her. If no diſap- 
pointment of that kind occurred, ſhe could 
not enjoy the promiſed pleaſure; ſomething 
| C-3 _ always 


herfclf,, fat all the time holding it, and: 8 5 
every look the miſerable animal gave her, 5 | 


5 
always diſconcerted her; the horſes went 
too faſt, org too flow ; the dinner was ill-- 
dre ſſed, 2: Nang of the er contra- 
dicted her. 

She was, when a child, very de 
but anger ſoon diſtorted her regular fea- 
tures, and gave a forbidding fierceneſs to 
her eyes. But if for a moment ſhe looked 
pleaſed, ſhe (till reſembled a heap of com- 

buſtible matter, to which an accidental 
ſpark might ſet fire; of courſe quiet peo- 
ple were afraid to converſe with her. And 
if ſhe ever did a good, or a humane action, 
her ridicvlous anger ſoon rendered it an in- 
tolerable burden, if it did not entirely can- 
Ger 

At laſt ſhe wat her node 8 haart, or 
haſtened her death, by her want of duty, 
and her many other faults: all proceeding 
from violent, unreſtrained anger. 

The death of her mother, which affected 
her very much, left her without a friend. 
She would fometimes ſay, Ah! my poor 

mother, if you were now alive, I would 
not teaze you—-l would. give the world to 

. F let 


| 4 31 * 

let you know that I am ſorry for what I 
have done: you died, thinking me ungrate- 
ful ; and lamenting that I did not die when 
you gave me ſuck. I bay never—0h * 
never ſee you more. e 
This thought, and her peeviſn temper, 
preyed on her impaired conſtitution, | She 
had not, by doing good, prepared her ſoul 
for another ſtate, or cheriſhed any. hopes 
that could diſarm death of its terrors, or 
render that laſt ſleep ſweet its approach, 
was dreadful !—and' ſhe: haſtened her end, 
ſcolding the phyſician for not curing her. 
_ Her lifeleſs countenance diſplayed the marks 
of conyulſiye anger; and ſhe left an ample 
fortune behind her to thoſe who did not re- 
gret her loſs. They followed her to the 

grave, on which no one ſhed a tear. She 
Vas foon forgotten; and I only remember 
her, to warn you to ſhun her errors. 
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CHAP. v. 


Ur — Honour — Truth — Small Duties — S, 
Hiſtory of Lady Sly and Mrs. Trueman. 


N HE little girls were very aſſiduous to 
gain Mrs. Maſon's good opinion; 


and, by the mildneſs of their behaviour, to 
prove to her that they were aſhamed of 


themſelves. It was one of Mrs. Maſon's 
rules, when they offended her, that is, be- 


haved improperly, to treat them civilly; 


but to avoid giving them thoſe marks of 
affection which they were e 42 — 
lighted to receive. | P 
Yeſterday, ſaid the to them, I only men- 
tioned to you one fault, though I obſerved 
two. You very readily gueſs, I mean the 
lie that you both told. Nay, look up, for 


I wiſh to ſee you bluſh ; and the confuſion 


which I perceive in your faces gives me 
- Pleaſure; becauſe it convinces me that it is 


not a confirmed habit: and indeed, my 


children, 1 ſhould * larry that ſuch a 
mean 


„ 1 
mean one had taken Hoey root 1a your in- 
fant minds. 

When I ſpeak of falſchood, I mean every 
kind; whatever tends to deceive, though: 
not ſaid in direct terms. Tones of voice, 
motions of the hand or head, if they make 
another believe what they ought not to be- 
lieve, are lies, and of the worſt kind; be- 
cavſe the contrivance aggravates the guilt.. 
I would much fooner forgive a lie told di- 
rely, when perhaps fear entirely occupied 
the thoughts, and the preſence of God was. 
not felt; for it is His ſacred Majeſty that 
you affront by telling an untruth. © | 
How ſo ? enquired Mary. wy 
| Becauſe you hope to conceal your falſe=- 
hood from every human creature: but, if 
you conſider a moment, you muſt recollect 
that the Searcher of hearts reads your very 
thoughts; that nothing is hid from him. 
You would bluſh if-1- were to difcover- 
that you told a lie; yet wantonly forfeit 1188 #2 
favour of Him, from-whom you have re- 
ceived life and all its bleſſings, to ſereen 
yourſelves from correction or reproof; or, 
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| 1 | 
- what is ſtill worſe, to-purchaſe ſome triſſing 
gratification,. the pleafure of which would 
laſt but a moment. 

You heard the gentleman os viſited 
me this morning, very frequently uſe the 
word Honour. Honour conſiſts in reſpect- 
ing yourſelf; in doing as you would be 
done by; and the foundation of Honour is 
Truth; 

When I can depend on the veracity of | 
people, that is to ſay, am convinced that 
they adhere to truth, I rely on them; am 
certain they have courage, becauſe I know 
they will bear any inconvenience, rather 
than deſpiſe themſelves for telling a lie. 
Beſides, it is not neceſſary to conſider what 
you intend to ſay, when you have done 
right. Always determine, on every occa- 
ſion, to ſpeak the truth, and you will never 
be at a loſs for words. If your character 
fort this ſcrupulous attention is once fixed, 
your acquaintance will be courted; and 
thoſe who are not particularly pleaſed with 


”Y you will, at leaſt, W your am . 


Principles. 5 


- 8 ; 
LY * 


„ * 1 
It is impoſBble to form a friendſhip. with- 


out making truth the baſis; it is indeed the _ 


eſſence of devotion, the employment of the 
_ underſtanding, and the bn of 7 FOE 
duty. 

I govern my ſervants, and you, by at- 
tending ſtrictly to truth; and this obſer- 
vance keeping my head clear and my heart 
pure, I am ever ready to pray to the Au- 
thor of good, the Fountain of truth. 

While I am diſcuſſing the ſubject, let 
me point out-to you another branch of this 
virtue; Sincerity.—And remember that I 
every day ſet you an example; for I never, 
to pleaſe for the moment, pay unmeaning 
compliments, or permit any words to drop 
from my tongue, that my heart does not 
dictate, And when I relate any matter of 
fact, I carefully, avoid embelliſhing it, in 

order to render it a more entertaining ſtory 
not that I think ſuch a pra ice abſolutely 
criminal; but as it contributes inſenſibly to 
wear away a reſpect for truth, I guard 
againſt the vain impulſe, leſt I ſhould ; SS 
che chief ſtrength, and even ornament, fg 
Cc & 4 _ 
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my mind, and become like a wave of the 
_ fea, drifted about by every guſt of paſſion, 


Tou muſt in life obſerve the moſt appa- 
rently inſignificant duties—the great ones 


are the pillars of virtue: but the conſtant 
concurrence of trifling things makes it ne- 


ceſſary that reaſon and conſcience ſhould 


25 always preſide, to keep the heart ſteady. 
Many people make promiſes and appoint- 
ments, which they ſcruple not to break, if 


a more inviting pleaſure occurs, not re- 
membering that the flighteſt duty ſnhould 


be performed before a mere amuſement is 


purſued for any neglect of this kind em- 
bitters play. Nothing, believe me, can 


long be pleaſant, that is not innocent. 


As I uſvally endeavour to recolle& ſome 
perſons of my acquaintance, who have ſuf- 
fered by the favlts, or follies, I wiſh you to 
avoid; I will defcribe two characters, that 
will, if I miſtake not, very ſtrongly 1 


© what I have been ſaying. 


Laſt week you faw Lady Sly, who came 


to pay me a morning viſit. Did you ever 
8 fee eb a fine carriage, or ſuch beautiful 


horſes ? 7 | 


"0-2 
horſes? How they pawed the ground, and 
diſplayed their rich harneſſes! Her ſer- 
vants wore. elegant liveries, and her o] 
clothes ſuited the equipage. Her houſe is 
equal to her carriage; tlie rooms are lofty, 
and hung with filk ; noble glaſſes and pic- 
tures adorn them: and the pleaſure-grounds 
are large and well laid out; beſide the trees 
and ſhrubs, they contain a variety of ſum- 
mer-houſes and temples, as they are called. 
Yet, my young friends, this is > fate, not 
dignity. 
This woman has a little ſoul, ſhe never 
attended to truth, and obtaining great part 
of her fortune by falſehood, it has blighted! 
all her enjoyments. She inhabits that ſu- 
perb houſe, wears the gayeſt elothes, and 
rides in that beautiful carriage, without 
feeling pleaſure. Suſpicion, and the cares 


it has given birth to, have wrinkled her- 


countenance, and baniſhed every trace of 
beauty, which paint in vain endeavours to- 
repair. Her ſuſpicious temper ariſes from 
a knowledge of her own heart, and the 
want of rational employments. 


She 


6 DO: 
She imagines that every perſon ſhe con- 
verſes with means to deceive her; and 
* when ſhe leaves a company, ſuppoſes all 
* the ill they may ſay of her, becauſe ſhe re- 

colle&s her own practice. She liſtens about 
her houſe, expecting to diſcover the deſigns 
of her ſervants, none of whom ſhe can truſt; 
and in conſequence of this anxiety her ſleep 
is unſound, and her food taſteleſs. She 
walks in her paradiſe of a garden, and 
ſmells. not the flowers, nor do the birds 
Inſpire her with chearfulneſs.—Theſe- plea« 
ſures are true and ſimple, they lead to the 
love. of God, and all the creatures whom 
He hath made—and cannot warm a heart 
which a malicious ſtory can pleaſe. - | 
She cannot pray to God—He hates a 
: las ! She is neglected by her huſband, 
whoſe only motive for marrying her was to 
clear an incumbered eſtate. Her-fon, her 
only child, is undutiful; the poor never 
have cauſe to bleſs her; nor does ſhe con- 
tribute to the nee of any human 
being. : 
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„ Ga. | 
To kill time, and drive away the. Pangs- 


of remorſe, ſhe goes from one houſe to 
another, collecting and propagating ſcan- 
dalous tales, to bring others on a level with 
herſelf, Even thoſe who. reſemble her are 
afraid of her; ſhe lives alone in the world, 
its good things are poiſoned by her vices, 
and neither inſpire joy nor gratitude. 
Before I tell you how ſhe acquired theſe 
vicious habits, and enlarged her fortune by 
diſregarding truth, I muſt deſire you to 
think of Mrs. Trueman, the curate's wife, 
who lives in yonder white houſe cloſe to the 
church; it is a ſinall one, yet the wood- 
bines and jeſſamins that twine about the 
windows give it a pretty appearance. Her 
voice is ſweet, her manners not only ealys; _ 
but elegant; and her ſimple dreſs makes 5 
her perſon appear to the en advan- 
tage. 
She walks to > viſit me, and her bie ew 
hang on her hands, and cling to her clothes, 
| they are ſo fond of her. If any thing ter- 
rifies them, they run under her apron, and 
the: looks like the hen taking care of her 
ug 


(4) > 
8 young brood. The domeſtic animals play 
- with the children, finding her a mild, at- 
tentive miſtreſs ; and out of her ſcanty for- 
tune ſhe contrives to feed and clothe many 
a hungry, ſhivering wretch, wi bleſs her 
as ſhe paſſes along. | 
Though ſhe has not any cutie "ER 
rations, ſhe appears ſuperior to her neigh-- 
bours, who call her the Gentlewoman ; in- 
deed every geſture ſhews an accompliſned 
and dignified mind, that relies on itſelf, 
when deprived of the fortune which con- 
tributed to poliſh and give it conſequence; 
Drawings, the amuſement of her youth, 
- ornament her neat parlour ; ſome muſical- 
inſtruments ſtand in one corner; for ſhe- 
plays with taſte, and ſings ſweetly. 
All the furniture, not forgetting a book- 
caſe, full of well-chofen books, ſpeak the 
refinement of the owner, and the pleaſures 
z cultivated mind has within its own gralp⸗ 
independent of proſperity. if 
Her huſband, a man of taſte and Jearti- 
ing, reads to her, while ſhe makes clothes 
* her chikiress: whom ſhe teaches, in the 
ee 


Ca BE 3 
tendereſt and moſt perſuaſive manner, im- 
portant truths and elegant accompliſhments. 
When you have behaved well for ſome: 
time you ſhall viſit her, and ramble in her 
little garden; there are ſeveral pretty ſeats 
io it, and the nightingales warble their 
ſweeteſt ſongs, undiſturbed, in the ſhade. | 
I have now given you an account of the 
preſent ſituation of both, and of their cha · 
racters; liſten to me whilft I relate in what 
manner theſe characters were formed, and 
the conſequence of each adhering to a « Gif 
ferent mode-of conduct. _ 
Lady Sly, when ſhe was a REY ſth to 
ſay pert things, which the injudicious peo- 
ple about her laughed at, and called very 
witty. Finding that her prattle pleaſed, 
ſhe talked inceſſantly, and invented ſtories, 
when adding to thoſe that had ſome: foun- 
dation was not ſufficient to entertain the 
company. If ſhe ſtole ſweetmeats, or broke 
any thing, the cat or the dog was blamed, 
and the poor animals were corrected for her 
faults; nay, ſometimes the ſervants loſt 
their places in conſequence of her aſſertions. 
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Her parents died and left her a large for- 


tune, and an aunt, who had a ſtill larger, 
adopted her. 


Mrs. Trueman, her couſin, was, ſome 
years after, adopted by the ſame lady ; but 
her parents could not leave their eſtate to 
her, as it deſcended to the male heir. She 
had received the moſt liberal education, 
and was in every reſpect the reverſe of her 
couſin; who envied her merit, and could 
not bear to think of her dividing the fortune 
which ſhe had long expected to inherit en- 


tirely herſelf. She therefore practiſed every 


mean art to prejudiee her a aunt againſt her, 


and ſucceeded. 


A faithful old ſervant ac to 


open her miſtreſs's eyes; but the cunding 
niece contrived to- invent the moſt infamous 
ſtory of the old domeſtic, who was in con- 
| ſequence of it diſmiſſed. Mrs. Trueman 
2 ſupported her, when ſhe could it ſucceed 


in-vindicating her, and ſuffered for her ge- 


neroſity; for her aunt dying ſoon after, 
left only five hundred pounds to this ami- 
_ nn 50 thouſand 40 Lady Sly. 


They 


. - 
They both of them married ſhortly after. 
One, the profligate Lord Sly, and the other 
a reſpectable clergyman, who had been diſ- 
appointed in his hopes of preferment. This 
laſt couple, in ſpite of their mutual diſap- 
pointments, are contented with their lot; 
and are preparing themſelves and children 
for another world, where truth, virtue and 
happineſs dwell together. 

For believe me, whatever happineſs we 
attain in this Hfe muſt faintly reſemble what 
God himſelf enjoys, whoſe truth and good- 
neſs produce a ſublime degree, ſuch as we 
cannot conceive, it is ſo far above our li- 
mited capacities. 


I did not intend to detain you A lands £20 


ſaid Mrs. Maſon; have you finiſhed Mrs, + 
Trimmer's Fabulous Hiftories ? Indeed we 
have, anſwered Caroline mournfully, and 
I was very ſorry to come to the end, 1 
never read ſuch a pretty book; may I read 
it over again to Mrs. Trueman's little 
Fanny? Certainly, ſaid Mrs. Maſon, if 


you can make her underſtand that birds 


never k. Go and run about the garden, 
and 
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and remember, the next lie I detect I mall 


puniſh ; becauſe lying is a vice; and I 


ought to puniſh you if you are guilty of it, 


to prevent your feeling Lady Sly's miſery. 


CHAP, vi. 


* 


| dnger—Paly . Self. -contempt, and the 


Neglect of others. | 


RS. Maſon had a number of viſitors 
one forenoon, who converſed 1 in the 
uſual thoughtleſs manner, which people 


: often fall into who do not conſider before 


they ſpeak: they talked of Caroline's beauty, 


and ſhe gave herſelf many affected airs to 
make it appear to the beſt advantage. But 
Mary, who had not a face to be prod of, 


was obſerving ſome peculiarities in the dreſs 
or manners of the gueſts; and one very 
reſpectable old lady, who had loſt her teeth, 


ene her more Kea n. ir i of 


— 


rue 


1 _ 
The children went to bed without being 
reproved, though Mrs. Maſon, when ſhe 
diſmiſſed them, ſaid gravely, I give you 
to-night a kiſs of peace, an affectionate one 
you have. not deſerved. They therefore 
diſcovered by her behaviour that they had 
done wrong, and waited for an explanation 
to regain her favour, , += | 
She was never in a paſſion, but her quiet, | 
ficady diſpleaſure made them feel, ſo little? 
in their own eyes, they wiſhed her to ſmile 
that they might be ſomething ; for all their 
conſequence ſeemed to ariſe from her ap- 
probation. I declare, ſaid Caroline, I do 
not know what I have done, and yet I am 
ſure I never knew Mrs. Maſon find fault, : 
without convincing me that I had - done 
wrong. Did you, Mary, ever ſee her in a 
paſſion? No, ſaid Mary, 1 do believe 
that ſhe was never angry in her life ; when 
John threw down all the china, and ſtood 
_ trembling, ſhe was the firſt to ſay that the 
carpet made him ſtumble. Ves, now Ido 
remember, when we firſt came to her houſe, 
4 ohn forgot to bring the cow and her young | 
Calf 
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calf into the cow-houſe ; "& heard her bid 
nim do it directly, and the poor calf was 
almoſt frozen to death—ſhe ſpoke then in 
a hurry, and ſeemed angry. Now you 
mention it, I do recolle&, replied Caro- 
line, that ſhe was angry, when Betty did 
not carry the poor ſick woman the broth 
ſhe ordered her to take to her. But this 
1s not like the paſſion I uſed to ſee nurſe in, 
when any thing vexed her. She would 
ſcold us, and beat the girl who waited on 
her. Poor little Jenny! many a time was 
The beaten, when we vexed nurſe ; I would 
tell her ſhe was to blame now if I ſaw her, 
and I would not teaſe her any more. 
I declare I cannot go to ſleep, ſaid Mary, 
I am afraid of Mrs. Maſon's eyes would 
you think, Caroline, that ſhe who looks ſo 
very good-natured ſometimes could frighten 
one ſo? I wiſh I were as wiſe and as good 
as ſhe is. The poor woman with the fix 
children, whom we met on the common, 
Taid ſhe was an angel, and that ſhe had 
ſaved her's and her children's lives. My 
Heart | is in my mouth, indeed, replied Ca- 
ES roline, 


6 


roline, when I think of to-morrow. morning, 
and yet I am much happier than I was 
when we were at home. I cried, I cannot 
no tell for what, all day; I never wiſhed 
to be good - nobody told me what it was 
to be good. I wiſh: to be a woman, ſaiĩd 
Mary, and to be like Mrs. Maſou, or 
Mrs. Trueman — we are to go to ſte her if 
we behave well. 8 
Sleep ſoon overpowered them, and they 
forgot their apprehenſions. In the morn- 
ing they awoke refreſhed, and took care to 
learn their leſſons, and feed their chickens, 
before Mrs. Maſon left her chamber. 


C H A P. VII. 


| Virtue 1 the Soul of Beauty—1 he Tulip and ibe 
 _Roſe—The Wr Orna- - 
ene e g 


\HE next morning Mi, Maſon met 
them firſt in the garden; and ſhe de- 
FRE d Caroline to look at a bed of tulips, 


chat | 


— 


„„ 
that were then in their higheſt ſtate of per- 
feftion. I, added ſhe, chooſe to have every 


; kind of flower in my garden, as the ſucceſ- 
ſion enables me to vary my daily proſpect, 


and gives it the charm of variety; yet theſe 
tulips afford me leſs pleaſure than moſt of 


the other ſort which 1 cultivate—and I will 
tell you why—they are only beautiful. 
Liſten to my diſtinction; — good features, 


and a fine complexion, I term bodily beauty. 


Like the ſtreaks in the tulip, they pleaſe 
the eye for a moment; but this uniformity 
| Joon tires, and the active mind flies off to 


ſomething elſe. The ſoul of beauty, my 
dear children, conſiſts in the body grace- 
fully exhibiting the emotions and variations 


of the informing mind. If truth, huma- 


nity and knowledge inhabit the breaſt, the 
eyes will beam with a mild luſtre, modeſty 


Vill ſuffuſe the cheeks, and ſmiles of inno- 


cent joy play over all the features. At 
firſt fight, regularity and colour will attract, 
and have the advantage, becauſe the hidden 


ſprings are not directly ſet in motion; but 
a ae internal goodneſs is reflected, every 


0 other 
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other kind of beauty, the ſhadow of i ir; wi 
thers away before i It, as the fon obſcures a 
lamp. „ „ (IP: 8 
You are eertainly bandlbtues Caroline ;' ; 
I mean, have good features; but you muſt . 
improve your mind to give them a pleaſing 
expreſſion, or they will only ſerve to lead 
your underſtanding aſtray. I have ſeen 
ſome fooliſh people take great pains to de- 
corate the outſide of their houſes, to at- 
tract the notice of ſtrangers, who gazed, 
and paſſed on; whilſt the inſide, where 
they received their friends, was dark and 
inconvenient. Apply this obſervation” to 
mere perſonal attractions. They may, it 
is true, for a few years, charm the ſuper- 
ficial part of your acquaintance, whoſe no- 
tions of beauty are not built on any prin- 
ciple of utility. Such perſons might look 
at you, as they would glance their eye over 
theſe tulips, and feel for a moment the ſame 
pleaſure that a view of the variegated _= 
of light would convey. to a uninformed 
mind. The lower claſs of mankind, and 
children, are fond of finery ; gaudy, dazzling 
D appearances. 
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appearances catch their attention; but the 
in udgment of a perſon of ſenſe 
requires, beſides colour, order, propor- 
tion, grace and uſefulneſs, to render the 


_ idea of beauty complete. 


Obſerve that roſe, it has all the perſec- 
tions I ſpeak of; colour, grace, and ſweet- 
neſs—and even when the fine tints fade, 
the ſmell is grateful to thoſe who have be- 
fore contemplated its beauties. I have 
only one bed of tulips, though my garden 
zs large, but, in every part of it, roſes at- 
tract the eye. 5 

You have ſeen Mrs. T rueman, and 
wink her a very fine woman; yet her ſkin 
and complexion have only the clearneſs 


that temperance gives; and her features, , 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, are not regular: Betty, 
the houſe-maid, has, in both theſe reſpects, 
much the ſuperiority over her. But, though 
it is not eaſy to define in what her beauty 
conſiſts, the eye follows her whenever ſhe 
moves; and every perſon of taſte liſtens for 


the modulated ſounds which proceed out 


* her _—_— to be improved and pleaſed. 
| dt 4, 


„ 


It is conſcious worth, zruth, chat gives ö 
dignity to her walk, and ſimple elegance to 
her converſation. She has, indeed, a moſt 


excellent underſtanding, and a feeling heart; 
ſagacity and tenderneſs, the reſult of both, 
are happily blended in her countenance ; 
and taſte is the poliſh, which makes them 
appear to the beſt advantage. She is more 


than beautiful ; and you ſec her varied ex- 


cellencies again and again, with increaſing 


pleaſure, They are not obtruded on you, 


for knowledge has taught her true humility: 


ſhe is not like the flaunting tulip, that forces 


itſelf forward into notice; but reſembles 


the modeſt roſe, you ſee yonder, „ | 


under its elegant foliage. 
have mentioned flowers—the fame or- 


der is obſerved in the higher departments 


of nature. Think of the birds; thoſe that 


fing bet have not the fineſt plumage ; in- 


| deed juſt the contrary; God divides his 


gifts, and amongft the feathered race, the 


_ nightingale (ſweeteſt of warblers, who 


pours forth her varied ſtrain when ſober | 


eve comes on) you would ſeek in vain in 
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. * morning, if you expetted that beautiful 
_ feathers ſhould: point out the: ſongſtreſs: 

many who inceſſantly twitter, and are only 

_- tolerable in the general concert, would ſur- 

paſs her, and attract your attention. 2 

I knew, ſome time before you were born, 


5 very fine, a very handſome girl; I ſaw 


the had abilities, and I ſaw with pain that 
| the attended to the moſt obvious, but leaſt 


1 valuable gift of Heaven. Her ingenuity 


llept, whilſt ſhe tried to render her perſon 
more alluring. At laſt ſhe caught the 


3 ſmall- po- her beauty vaniſhed, and ſhe 
be was for a time miſerable ; but the natural 


vivacity of youth overcame her unpleaſant 
feelings. In conſequence of the diſorder, 
her eyes became ſo weak that ſhe was 


bobliged to fit in a dark room. To beguile 


the tedious day ſhe applied to muſic, and 
made a ſurpriſing proficiency. She even 
began to think in her retirement, and when 
the recovered her ſight grew fond of read-_ 
ing. 

Large companies did not now * * 
5 ſhe was no longer the object of admiration, 


Xx 8 3 

or Tf ſhe was a notice of, it was racks 
pitied, to hear her former ſelf praiſed, and 
to hear them lament. the depredation that 
dreadful diſeaſe had made in a fine face. 
Not expecting or wiſhing to be obſerved, 

the loſt her affected airs, and attended to 
the converſation, in which ſhe was ſoon 
able to bear a part. In ſhort, the deſire 
of pleaſing took a different turn, and as ſhe 


improved her mind, | ſhe diſcovered that 


virtue, internal beauty, was valuable on its 


own account, and nor like that of the per- 


ſon, which-reſembles a toy, that pleaſes the 


_ obſerver, - but does. not render the n. 2 


happy. 7 


She found that, in acquiring + knots. 


her mind grew tranquil, and the noble de- 


fire of acting conformably to the will of 


| God ſucceeded, and drove out the immo- 
derate vanity which before actuated her, 


| when her equals were the objects ſhe thought 
moſt of, and whoſe approbation ſhe ſought 
with ſuch eagerneſs. And what had 


| the ſought? To be ſtared at and called 
handſome. Her beauty, the mere _ of 
6 > D 3 = it, 
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a. en nd or comfort 


the afflicted ; but after ſhe had loſt it, ſhe 
was comfortable herſelf, and ſet ies friends 
the moſt uſeful example. 33 

The money that ſhe had formerly appro- 
priated to ornament her perſon, now clothed 
the naked ; yet ſhe really appeared better 
dreſſed, as ſhe had acquired the habit of 
employing her time to the beſt advantage, 
and could make many things herſelf, Be- 
fides, the did not wnplicitly follow the 
reigning faſhion, for ſhe had learned to dif 
tinguiſn, and in the moſt trivial matters 
acted according to the dictates of "oO 
. 

The children made hw comments on 
this ſtory, but the entrance of a viſitor in- 


terrupted the converſation, and they ran 


about the garden, nen the roſes and. 
1 3 
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. - C.H. AE. 
Summer Evening's Amuſement,—The Arri- 
val of a Family of Haymakers.—Ridicule 
of perſonal Defefts cenſured. —A Storm.— 
The Fear of Death. —The Cottage of honeſt. 
Fack, the ſpipwrecked Sailor.—The Hi 
tory of Jack, and bis faithful Dog Pompey. 


BE evening was pleaſant ; Mrs. Ma- 

ſon and the children walked out; 
and many ruſtic noiſes ſtruck their ears. 
Some bells in a neighbouring village, ſof- 
tened by the diſtance, ſounded pleafingly ; 
the beetles hummed, and the children pur- 
ſued them, not to deſtroy them, but to 


obſerve their form, and aſk queſtions con- 
eerning their mode of living. Sheep were 


bleating and cattle lowing, the rivulet near 
them babbled along, while the ſound of the 
diſtant ocean died away on the ear—or they 


forgot it, liſtening to the whiſthng of the . | 
| hay-makers, who were returning from the 


field. They met a whole family, who came : 
PB ẽ 
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every year from another county where they 
could not find conſtant employment, and 
Mrs. Maſon allowed them to ſleep in her 
barn. The little ones knew their benefac- 
treſs, and tried to catch a ſmile; and ſhe 
was ever ready to ſmile on thoſe whom ſhe 
obliged; for ſhe loved all her fellow-crea- 
"tures, and love lightens obligations. Be- 
fides, ſhe thought that the poor who are 
willing to work, had a richt to the « com- 
forts of life. 
A ſew moments after, they-: met a . 
formed woman; the children ſtared her 
almoſt out of countenance; but Mrs. Ma- 
ſon turned her head another way, and when 
_the poor object was out of hearing, ſaid to 
Mary, I intended to reprove you this 
morning for a fault which ] have frequently f 
ſeen you commit; and this moment and 
che other evening it was particularly con- 
| fpicuous. When that deformed woman 
paſſed vs, I involuntarily looked at ſome- 
thing elle, and would not let her perceive 
1 ag ſhe was, a diſguſting figure, and at- 
trated notice on that account. I ſay, I 
\ > FELLA did 


didi it involuntarily, for I have accuſtomed 


oe 


myſelf to think of others, and what they 
will ſuffer on all occaſions: and this loth- 
neſs to offead, or even to hurt the feelings 
of another, is an inſtantaneous ſpring which 
actuates my conduct, and makes me kindly 
affected to every thing that breathes. If I 
then am fo careful not to wound a ſtranger, _ 


what ſhall I rhink of your behaviour, Mary, = 7 7 | 


when you laughed at a reſpectable old Wo- 
man, who, beſide her virtues and her age, 
had been particularly civil to you. I have 
always ſeen perſons of the weakeſt under- 
ſtandings, and whoſe hearts benevolence 
ſeldom touched, ridicule bodily infirmities, 
and accidental defects. They could only 
reliſh the inferior kind of beauty, which I 
deſcribed this morning, and a ſilly joy has 
elated their empty ſouls, on finding, by 
compariſon, that they were ſuperior to 
others in that reſpect, though the conclu- 
ſion was erroneous, for merit, mental ac- 
quirements, can only give a juſt claim to 
ſuperiority. Had you poſſeſſed the ſmalleſt 
portion of diſcernment, ou would ſoon 
7 - F ' 
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have forgotten the tones, loſs of teeth made 
drawling, in liſtening to the chearful good 
ſenſe which that worthy woman's words 
conveyed, You laughed, becauſe you 
were ignorant, and I now excuſe you; but 
ſome years hence, if I were to ſee you in 
company, with ſuch a propenſity, I ſhould 
ſtill think you a child, an overgrown one, 
whoſe mind did not expand as the body 
orew. 
The ſky ben to chicken, and the lowing - 
of the cattle to have a melancholy cadence ; 
the nightingale forgot her ſong, and fled to 
her neft; and the ſea roared and laſhed the 
. rocks. During the calm which portended 
. an approaching ſtorm, every creature was 
running for ſnhelter. We muſt, if poſſible, 
ſaid Mrs. Maſon, reach yon cottage on the 
cliff, for we ſhall ſoon have a violent thun- 
der- ſtorm. They quickened their pace, 
but the hurricane overtook them. The 
hail-ſtones fell, the clouds ſeemed to open 
and diſcloſe the lightning, while loud peals 
of thunder ſhook the ground; the wind alſo 
in violent guſts ruſhed "TY the trees, 
5 * Fr EOS. +” tore 
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tore off the lender branches and W 
the roots. 


The children were terrified ; but Mrs. _ . 


Maſon gave them each a hand, and chatted 


with them to diſpel their fears. She in- 


formed them that ſtorms were neceſſary to 
diſſipate noxious vapours, and to anſwer 
many other purpoſes, which were not, per- 
haps, obvious to our weak underſtandings. 
But are you not afraid ? cried the trembling; 
Caroline, No, certainly, I am not. afraid.. 
AI walk with the ſame ſecurity as when 


the ſun enlivened the proſpe&t—God is ſtill 
preſent, and we are ſafe. Should the flaſh 


that paſſes by us ſtrike me dead, it cannot 


my confidence earthly ſorrous cannot de- 


ſtroy. A mind is never truly great, till the 


love of virtue overcomes the fear of death. 
By this time they had mounted the cliff, 


and ſaw the tumultuous deep. The angry 


dillows roſe, and daſhed againſt the ſhore;.. 
and the loud noiſe of the raging ſea re- 
founded from rock to rock. 


5 # * 
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hurt me, I fear not death !—I only fear 
_ that Being who can render death terrible, 
en whoſe providence I calmly reſt; and | 


& a 
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They ran into the cottage; the. poor 
woman who lived in it ſent her children 
for wood, and ſoon made a good fife to uy 

them. 

The father of the family ſoon after came 
in, leaning on crutches; and over one eye 
there was a large patch. I am glad to ſee 
you honeſt Jack, ſaid Mrs. Maſon; come 
and take your ſeat by the fire, and tell the 

children the ſtory of your ſhipwreck. 
Nile inſtantly complied. I was very young, 


5 5 my dear ladies, ſaid Jack, when I went to 
- fea, and endured many hardſhips, —however 


1 made a ſhift to weather them all; and 


whether the wind was fair or foul, I ran up 


the ſhrouds and ſung at the helm. I had 
always a good heart, no lad fore or aft 


lad a better; when we were at ſea, I never 


was the firſt to flinch; and on ſhore L was 
. as merry as the beſt of them. TI married ſhe 
you ſee yonder, (lifting his crutch to 
point-to his wife). and her work and my 
wages did together, till I was ſhipwrecked 
on theſe rocks. Oh! it was a dreadful | 
night ; this * nothing to =, BE: 1 am 
| - getting 
1 2G 
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getting to the end of my we before 1 be- 
TS 2 
During the war, 1 went once or twice to 

New York. The laſt was a good voyage, 
and we were all returning with joy to dear 
England, when the ſtorm roſe; the veſſel 
was like a bird, it flew up and down, and 
' ſeveral of our beſt hands were waſhed clean 
overboard—My poor captain! a better 
never plowed the ocean, he fell overboard 
too, and it was ſome time before we miſſed 
him; for it was quite dark, except chat 
flaſhes of lightning now and then gave us 
light. I was at the helm, lafhing it to the 
ſide of the ſhip—a dreadful flaſh came acroſs. 
me, and [ loſt one of my precious eyes. 
But thank God I have one leſt. 

The weather cleared up next day, and, 
though we had been finely mauled, I be- 
gan to hope, for I hate to be faint-hearted, 
and certainly we ſhould have got into the 
channel very ſoon, if we had not fell in with 

a French man of war, which took us; for - 
ve could not make any reſi fangt, 
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* had a dog, poor Pompey! with me. 


TS Pompey, v would not leave me, he was as 


fond of me me as if he had been a chriſtian. I 
had loſt one eye by the lightning, the other 
had been ſore, ſo that I could hardly call it 
a peep-hole. Somehow I fell down the 
hatchway, and bruiſed one of my legs; but 


I did not mind it, do ye fee, till we arrived 


at Breſt and were thrown into a French 
Priſon. 
'Therel was worſe off than FAVES the room 
we were all ſtowed in was full of. vermin, 
and our food very bad; mouldy biſcuits, 
and ſalt fiſh. - The priſon was choke full, 
and many a morning did we find ſome ho- 
neſt fellow with his chops fallen—he was 
not to be waked any more !—he was gone 
to the other countr 55 do ye ſee. | 5 
Yet the French have not ſuch hard hearts 
as people ſay they have ! Several women 
brought us broth and wine; and one gave 
me ſome rags to wrap round my leg, it was 
very painful, I could not clean it, nor had 
I any plaiſter. One day I was looking ſor | 
| nowlully at it, thinking for certain I ſhould. 
loſe - 
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loſe my precious limb; when, would you 
believe it ? Pompey ſaw what I. think- 
ing about, and began to lick nd, I 
never knew ſuch a ſurprizing tithe, it grew 
better and better every day, and at laſt was 
healed without any plaiſter. | 
After that I was very fick, and the * 
tender · hearted creature who gave me the 


rags, took me to her houſe; and freſh air 


ſoon recovered me. I for certain ought to 
ſpeak well of the French; but for their 
kindneſs I ſhould have been in another port 


dy this time. Mayhap I might have gone 


with a fair wind, yet I ſhould have been 
ſorry to have left my poor wife and her 
children. But I am letting all my line run 
out! Well, by-and-by, there was an ex- 
change of priſoners, and we were once more 
in an Engliſh veſſel, and I made fure of 


| ſeeing my family again; but the weather | 


was ſtill foul.  . Three days and nights we 
were in the greateſt diſtreſs ; and the fourth - 


the ſhip was daſhed againſt theſe rocks. 


Oh! if you had heard the craſh The wa- 


„ Wo 
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merey on us There was a woman in the 


as I could ſwim, I tried to ſave 
mpey followed me; but I loſt 


ins fellow! I declare I cried like a. 
child when I ſaw his dead body. However 


I brought the woman to ſhore ; and aſſiſted 
ſome more of my meſs-mates ; but, ſtand- 
ing in the water ſo long, I loſt the uſe of 


my limbs—yet Heaven was good to me; 
Madam, there, ſent a cart for us all, and 
took care of us; but I never recovered-the 
uſe: of my limbs. So ſhe aſked me all 


about my misfortunes, and ſent for wife, 


ever ſince. We catch fiſh for Madam, and 


1 watch for a ſtorm, hoping ſome time or 
; _offier to be as kind to apoorperiſhing ſoul as 


ſhe has been tome. Indeed we are very hap- 


> py—l might now have been beg gging about 
tte ſtreets; but for Madam, God bleſs. her! 
A tear ſtrayed down Mrs. Maſon's cheek, 
20 while a ſmile of benevolence lighted: up her 
countenance— the little girls caught each 


hand — They were all ſilent a few minutes, 
eden ſhe, villidg to turn ee en- 
quired 


who came directly, and we have lived here 
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— whether they had any fiſh in the 
houſe ? Some were produced, they were 


quickly dreſſed, and they all eat together. 
They had a chearful meal, and honeſt Jack 
ſung ſome of his ſeafaring ſongs, and did 
all he could to divert them and expreſs his 
gratitude, Getting up to reach the brown 


loaf, he limped very awkwardly, Mary was, 


zuft beginning to laugh, when ſhe reſtrained 
herſelf; for ſhe recolle&ed that his awk- 


wardneſs made him truly reſpectable, be- ; 


cauſe he had loſt the uſe of his limbs when 


he was doing good, ſaving the lives of his 


fellow - creatures. hoy 
The weather cleared up, and 1 re- 
turned home. The children converſed gaily 


with each other all the way home, talking of 


the poor ſailor, and his faithful dog. 


bo a C HAP. 
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The Inconveniences of immoderate Indu rence. 


HE children were allowed to help 

themſelves to fruit, when it made a 
part of their meal; and Caroline always 
took care to pick out the beſt, or ſwallow 
what ſhe took in 2 hurry, left ſhe ſhould 
not get as much as ſhe wiſhed for. Indeed 
ſhe generally eat more than her ſhare. She 


had ſeveral times eaten more than a perſon 


ought to eat at one time, without feeling 
any ill effects; but one afternoon ſhe com- 
plained of a pain in her ſtomach in conſe- 
quence of it, and her pale face and languid 
eyes plainly ſhewed her indiſpoſition. Mrs. 


Maſon gave her an emetic, and after the 
operation ſhe was obliged to go to bed, 


though ſhe had promiſed herſelf a pleaſant 
walk that evening. She was left alone, for 
Mary was not permitted to ſtay at home 
with her, as ſhe offered to do. Had her 
ſickneſs been accidental, we would both 

1 | | have 
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have tried to amuſe her, ſaid Mrs. Maſon; 
but her greedineſs now receiving its natural 
and juſt puniſhment, ſhe muſt endure it 
without the alleviation which pity affords; 
only tell her from me, that the pleaſure was 
but momentary, while the pain and con- 
finement it produced has already laſted ſome 
hours. e 8 2 
The next morning, though ſcarcely re- 
covered, ſhe got up, as vſual, to have 2a 
walk before breakfaſt. During theſe walks, 
Mrs. Maſon told them ſtories, pointed out 
the wiſdom of God in the creation, and 
took them to viſit her poor tenants. Theſe 
viſits not only enabled her to form a judg- 
ment of their wants, but made them very 
induſtrious; for they were all anxious that 
ſhe might find their houſes and perſons 
clean. And returning through the farm- 
yard, Mrs. Maſon ſtopped according to 
cuſtom, to ſee whether the poor animals 
were taken care of—this ſhe called earning” 
her breakfaſt. The ſervant was juſt feeding 
the pigs, and though ſhe poured a great 
quantity into the trough, the greedy crea- 
| | tutes 
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tures tried to gobble it up from one an- 
other. Caroline bluſned, ſhe ſaw this ſight 
was meant for her, and ſhe felt aſhamed of 
her gluttony. But Mrs. Maſon, willing to 
impreſs her ſtill more ſtrongly, thus ad- 
dreſſed her. | 

Providence, my child, has given us paſ- 
ſions and appetites for various purpoſes— 


two are generally obvious; I will point 
them out to you. Firſt to render our pre- 
ſent life more comfortable, and then to 


prepare us for another, by mak ing us ſo- 


ciable beings; as in ſociety virtue is ac- 


quired, and ſelf-denial practiſed. A mo- 
derate quantity of proper food recruits our 
exhauſted ſpirits, and invigorates the ani- 


.- anal functions; - but, if we exceed modera- 
tion, the mind will be oppreſſed, and ſoon 


become the ſlave of the body, or both grow 
liftleſs and inactive. Employed various 
ways, families meet at meals, and there 
_ giving up to each other, learn in the moſt 
eaſy, pleaſant way to govern their appe- 
tites. Pigs, you ſee, devour what they 


can get but men, if they have any affec- 


tions, 


( 59 ) 
tions, love their fellow- creatures, and wiſh- _ 
for a return; nor will they, for the ſake of 
a brutiſh gratification, loſe the eſteem of 
_ thoſe they value. Beſides, no one can be 
reckoned virtuous who has not learned to 
bear poverty: yet thoſe who think much 
of gratifying their appetites, will at laſt act 
meanly in order to indulge them. But 
when any employment of the underſtand- 
ing, or ſtrong affection occupies the mind, 
eating is ſeldom thought a matter of greater 
importance than it ought to be. Let the 
idle think of their meals; but do you em- 
ploy the intermediate time in a different 
manner, and only enjoy them when you 
join the ſocial circle. I like to ſee children, 
and even men, eat chearfully, and grate- 
fully receive the bleſſings ſent by Heaven; 
yet I would not have them abuſe thoſe 
bleſſings, or ever let the care neceſſary to 
ſupport the body injure the immortal ſpirit; 
many think of the ſuſtenance the former 
craves, and entirely neglect the latter. 
I remarked to you before, that in the 
moſt apparently trivial concerns, we are to 


WMP. 
do as we would be done by. This duty 
muſt be praiſed conſtantly; at meals 
there are frequent opportunities, and I 
hope, Caroline, I ſhall never again fee you 
eager to ſecure dainties for yourſelf. If 
ſuch a diſpoſition were to grow up with 
you, you ought to live alone, for no one 
ſhould enjoy the advantages and pleaſures 
which ariſe from focial intercourſe, who is 
unwilling to give way to the inclinations of 
Others, and allow each their ſhare of the 
good things of this life. 
Lou experienced yeſterday, that pain 
follows immoderate indulgence; it is al- 
ways the caſe, though ſometimes not felt ſo 
immediately ; but the conſtitution is inſen- 
fibly deſtroyed, and old age will come on, 
loaded with infirmities. You alſo loſt a 
very pleaſant walk, and ſome fine fruit. 
We viſited Mrs. Goodwin's garden, and as 
Mary had before convinced me that ſhe 
could” regulate her appetites, I gave her 
leave to pluck as much fruit as ſhe wiſhed ; 
and ſhe did not abuſe my indulgence. On 
me contrary, ſhe ſpent malt part of the 
time 
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time in gathering ſome for me, and her at- 
| tention made it taſte ſweeter. 

Coming home 1 called her my friend, 
and ſhe deſerved the name, for ſhe was no 

longer a child; a reaſonable affection had 

conquered an appetite; her underſtanding* 
took the lead, and ſhe had practiſed a vir- 
. | „„ eee 
The ſubject was now dropped; but Ca- 
roline determined to copy in future her 
ſiſter's temperance and ſclf-denial, . _ 


Gn 
CHAP. x. 
The Danger of Delay—Deſcription of a Man- 


. fon-houſe in Ruins—The Hi Non of Charles 


RS. Maſon, who always regulated 
her own time, and never loitered 
her hours irreſolutely away, had very 
frequently to wait for the children, when 
ſhe wifhed to walk, though ſhe had defired 
them to be ready at a preciſe time. Mary 
in particular had a trick of putting every 
thing off till the laſt moment, and then ſhe 
did but half do it, or left it undone. This 
indolent way of delaying made her miſs 
many opportunities of obliging and doing 
good; and whole hours were loſt in thought- 
leſs idleneſs, which ſhe afterwards wiſhed 
had been better employed. 
This was the caſe one day, when ſhe had 
a letter to write to her father; and though 
it was mentioned to her early in the morn- 
ing, the fineſt part of the evening ſlipped 
5 away 


too) 
_ away whilſt ſhe was finiſhing it; and her 
haſte made her forget the principal _ 
which the intended to hive Taid. 

Out of breath ſhe joined them; and after. 
they had croſſed ſeveral fields, Mrs. Maſon 
turning down a long avenue, bade them 
look at a large old manſion-houſe. It was 
now 1n ruins. Ivy grew over the ſubſtantial 
walls, that ſtill reſiſted the depredations of 
time, and almoſt concealed a noble arch, 

on which maimed lions couched ; and vul- 
tures and eagles, who had loſt their wings, 
ſeemed to reſt ſor ever there, Near it was 
a rookery, and the rooks lived ſafe in the 
high trees, whoſe trunks were all covered 
with ivy or moſs, and a number of fun- 
guſſes grew about their large roots. The e 
graſs was long, and remaining undiſturbed, 1:42 1 { 
ſave when the wind ſwept acroſs it, was of = 
courſe pathleſs. Here the mower never 
wet his ſcythe, nor did the haymakers mix 
their ſongs with the hoarſe croaking of the 
rooks. A ſpacious baſon, on the margin of 
which water plants grew with wild luxu- 


riance, was oyerſpread with ſlime ; ; and, 
E afforded 


( 74 ) | 
afforded a ſhelter: for toads and adders. Fe 
many. places were heaped the ruins of orna- 
mental buildings, whilſt ſun-dials reſted in 
the ſhade; and pedeſtals, that had cruſhed 
the figures they before ſupported. Making 
their way through the graſs, they would 
frequently ſtumble over a headleſs ſtatue, 
or the head would impede their progreſs, 
When they ſpoke, the ſound ſeemed to re- 
turn again, as if unable to [penetrate the 
thick ſtagnated air. The ſun could not 
dart its purifying rays through. the thick 
gloom, and the fallen leaves contributed to 
choke up the way, and render the air more 

noxious. 
1 brought you to 9 "I on purpoſe 


this evening, ſaid M. rs. Maſon to the chil- 


dren, who clung about her, to tell you the 
biſtory of the laſt inhabitant; but, as this 
part is unwholeſome, we will ſit on the 
broken ſtones of the drawbridge. 
Charles Toynley was a boy of uncom- 
mon abilities, and ſtrong feelivgs ; but he 
ever permitted thoſe feelings to direct his 
conduct, without ſubmitting to the direc- 
| tion 
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Z Cl 
tion of reaſon; I mean, the preſent emotion 


governed him. He had: not any ſtrength” 


or conſiſtency of character; · one moment? 
he enjoyed a pleaſure, and the next felt the 
pangs of remorſe, on account of ſome duty 
which he had neglected. He always in- 
deed intended to act right in every particu- 


lar to-morraw ; but to-day he followed the: 
prevailing him 3 


Het heard by chance of, a e 


diſtreſs; he determined to rdlieve him, and 
left his houſe in order to follow the humane 
impulſe; but meeting an acquaintance, he 
was perſuaded to go to the play, and 6. 


marrato, he thought, he would do the att 


pauy came to breakfaſt with him, and took 


him with them to view. ſome fine pictures. 


In the, evening he went to a concert; the 


day following he was tired, and- laid in bed 
till noon; then read a pathetic ſtory, well 


wrought up, wept over it—fell aſleep— and 
forgot to a humanely. An accident re- 
minded him. of his i intention; he ſent to the 
mat and found that he had too long de- 
layed— the relief was uſeleſs, + 
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In this thoughtleſs ;imaniier he fpent his 
time and fortune; never applying to any 
profeſſion, though formed to ſhine in any 
one he ſhould have choſen. His friends 
were offended, and at laſt allowed him to 
languiſh ; in a gaol; and as there appeared 
no probability of reforming; or fixing him, 
they leſt him to ſtruggle with adverſity... - 
Severely did he reproach. himſeif.— He 
vas almoſt loſt in deſpair, When a friend 
viſited him. This friend loved the latent 
ſparks of virtve which he imagined wo] 
ſome time or other light up, and animate 
his conduct. He paid his debts, and gave 
him a ſum of money ſufficient to enable 
him 20 ptepate for a voyage to the Eaſt 
Indies, where Charles wiſhed to go, to try 
to regain his loſt fortune. Through the 
inter ceſſion of this kind, conſiderate friend, 
his relations were nee o him, and 
| his ſpirits raiſed. i. 097 4 020071 e 
He failed. ie fais wind; and börtuns | 
favouring his moſt romantic wiſhes, in the 
ſpace of fifteen years, he acquired a much 
larger fortune n en neee 
6 2 55 and 
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and thought of viſiting, nay, ſettling in his 
native country for the remainder. of his life, 

Though impreſſed by the moſt lively 
ſenſe of gratitude, he had dropped his friend's 
correſpondence; yet, as he knew that he 
had a daughter, his firſt determination was 
to reſerve for her the greater part of his pro- 


perty, as the moſt ſubſtantial proof which 


he could give of his gratitude. The thought 
pleaſed hitn, and that was ſufficient to divert 
him for tome months; but accidentally _ 
hearing that his friend had been very un- 
ſucceſsful: in trade, this information made 
him wiſh to-haſten his return to his native 
country. Still a procraſtinating ſpirit po- 
ſeſſed him, and he delayed from time to 
time the arduous taſk of ſettling his affairs, 
previous to his departure: he wrote, how- 
ever, to England, and tranſmitted a con- 


ſiderable ſum to a correſpondent, deſiring 5 


that this houſe might be prepared for ns 5 
— the mortgage cleared. 

I can ſcarcely enumerate the various 4 
lays that prevented his embarking; and 
when he arrived in England, he came. here, 


E 3” and 


( 8 3 
and was fo. childiſnly eager to have his 
houſe fitted up with raſte, that Be acta, 
triſted away a: h Dans ne wen to 
_ for His friend. iii 1o 58715! 

But his m was now Boer y⸗ "= ; 
uc He learned that he had been re- 
duced to great diſtreſs, and thrown/intoithe 
very ꝑghol, out of which be took: Towfley, 
who, Raſtening th itz oply found his dead 
body there; for he died the day before. On 
tlie table was lying, amidſt ſome other ſoraps 
of paper, a letter, directed in an unſteady 
hand to Charles Townley. He tore it open. 
Few were the ſcarcely legible lines; but 
they ſmote his heart. He read as follows: 
have been reduced by unforeſten 
ec misfortunes ; yet when I heard of your 
* arrival, a gleam of joy cheered my heart 
„I thoaght I knew your's, and that my 
Ee latter days might ſtill have been made 

. © comfortable in your ſociety, for I loved 

* you; I even expected pleaſure; but 1 
< as miſtaken; death is my only friend. 
He read it over and over again}; an- 
cried out, Gracious yo had 1 arrived but 

L on 
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one : day fooner I ſhould have ſeen him, and he 
would not have died thinking me the moſt 
ungrateful wretch that ever burdened the 
earth! He then knocked his clinched fiſt . 
againſt his forehead, looked wildly round the 

dreary apartment, and exclaimed in a chok- 
ed, though impatient tone, You far here 
yeſterday, thinking of my ingratitude 
Where are you now ? Oh! that J had ſeen 
you! Oh! that my e bake could 
reach you! 
He ordered the body to be interred, and 
returned home a prey to grief and deſp pon- 
dency. Indulging it to exceſs, he ne- 
glected to enquire after his friend's daugh= 
ter; he intended to provide amply for her, 
but now he could only grieve; 
Some time clapſed, then he ſent and the 
intelligence which he procured” aggravated | 
his diſtreſs, and gave it a ſevere N 1 © wad 
ſing. 85 
The poor gentle Gil had, doi i fil 
ther" s life, being engaged to a worthy young 
man; but, ſome time after His death, the 
relations of her lover had ſent him to ſea 
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to prevent the match taking place. She 
was helpleſs, and had not ſufficient courage 
to combat with poverty; to eſcape from it, 


- ſhe married an old rake whom ſhe deteſted. 


He was ill-humoured, and his vicious habits 
rendered hin a moſt dreadful companion. 
She tried in vain to pleaſe him, and baniſh 
the ſorrow that bent her down, and made 


wealth and all the pleaſures it could procure 


taſteleſs. Her tender father was dead—-ſhe 
had loſt her lover without a friend or con- 


fident, Glent grief conſumed her, I have 


told you friendſhip is only to be found 
amongſt the virtuous ; her hufband was vi- 
Ahl why did ſhe marry ? faid Mary, 
Becauſe ſhe was timid; but I have not 


told you all; the grief that did not break 
ber heart, diſturbed her reaſon; and her 
huſband confined her in a mad- houſe. 


Charles heard of this laſt circumſtance . 
he viſited her. Fanny, ſaid he, do you re- 


collect your old friend ?- Fanny looked at 
bim, and reaſyn for a moment reſumed her 
b and iafermed her countenance.to trace 


anguiſh. 


ifs dv os 

anguiſh. on-it—the trembling light ſoon ait 
appeared wild fancy fluſhed in her eyes, 
and animated her inceſſant rant. She ſung 
ſeveral verſes of different ſongs, talked of 
her huſband's ill- uſage enquired if he had 
lately been to ſea; and frequently addreſſed 
her father as if he were behind her chair, or 
ſitting by her. 


Charles Calla” not bear this 3 1 


could loſe like her a ſenſe of woe, he cried, 
this intolerable anguiſh would not tear my 


-% heart! The fortune which he had intended: 


for her could not reſtore her reaſon; but, 
had he ſent for her ſoon after her father's: 
death, he might have ſaved wee and. c com- 


forted himſelf. 8 


The laſt ſtroke was . 1 5 the art; 
he retired to this abode; melancholy creep- 
ing on him, he let his beard grow, and the 
garden run wild. One room in the houſe: 
the poor lunatic. inhabited; and he had 4 
proper perſon to attend her, and guard her 
from the dangers ſhe wiſhed to encounter 
Every day he viſited: her, the fight of her 
would almoſt have unhinged a ſound mind: 


** — How- 
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ſcience reproached him, and whiſpered that 
he had neglected to do good, to live to any f 


- rational purpoſe The ſweets of friendfhip 
were denied, and he every day contemplated 
the ſaddeſt of all Lights—the Ws A a 
-human underſtanding. 1 ©: 
le died without a will. The 2 was 

itigated, and as the title to this part could 
not be proved, the houſe was let 0 into 
- con ogip ot e FH 1 {tÞ 
But the night will overtake us, we att 2 
, haſte home — Give me your hand, 
Mary, you tremble; ſurely I need not defire 

vou to remember this ſtory—Be ealm, my 
child, and remember that you muſt: attend 
to triftes;; do all the good you can the pre- 
ſent. day, nay hour, if you would keep your 
tonſrience clear. This c ircumſpection may 
not produce dazzling actions, nor will your | 
filens! virtue be ſupported by human ap- 
plauſe s but your F omg 3 in ea | 
G Kill reward * C | 
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Dreſs.— 4 Character. Remarks on Mrs. 


Trueman's Manner of dreſſing. —Trifling | 


_ Omiſtions undermine Aﬀettion. 


ARY's procraſtinating temper pro- 
duced many other ill conſequences 3 

he TP lie in bed- till the laſt ia0ment, 
and then appear without waſhing her face or 
cleaning her teeth. Mrs. Maſon had often 
obſerved it, and hinted” her diſlike ; but, 
unwilling to burden her with: precepts, ſhe 
waited for a glaring example. One was 


ſoon accidentally thrown in her way, and 
ſhe determined that it ſhould not wu un- 


obſerved. 

A lady, who was remarkable 6 her 
negligence in this reſpect, ſpent a week 
with them; and, during that time, very 


frequentij y diſconcerted the œconomy of the 


milly. She was ſeldom fit to be ſeen, and 
if any company came by chance to dinner, 
ſhe would make them wait till it'was quite 


E 3 cold, 
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points at your own faults :—do not miſtake 


0 3. he 

cold, whilt ſhe huddled on ſome il-choſen 
finery. In the ſame ſtyle, if a little party 
of pleaſure was propoſed, ſhe had to dreſs 
herſelf, and the hurry diſcompoſed her, and 
tired thoſe, who did not like to loſe time in 
- anticipating a trifling amuſement, | 

A few hours after ſhe had left them, Mrs. 
Maſon enquired of Mary, what effect this 
week's experience had had on her mind ? 
Yow are fond of ridicule, child; but ſeldom 
in the right place; real cauſe for it you let 
flip, and heed not the ſilent reproof that 


me, I would not have you laugh at —yet F 
with you to feel, what is ridiculous, and 
learn to diſtinguiſh folly. Mrs. Dowdy's 
negligence ariſes from indolence; her mind 
is not employed about matters of import- 
ance; and, if it were, it would: not be a 
- _ ſufficient excuſe for her habitually neglect- 
ing an eſſential part of a man's as well as a 
worhan's duty. I ſaid habitually; grief 
will often make thoſe careleſs,” who, at 
other times, pay a proper attention to their 
- perſon; and this neglect is a fure indica- 


5 


RS © 

tion that the Canker-worm is at work; and 
we ought to pity rather than blame the u un- 
fortunate. Indeed when painful activity of 


mind occaſions this inattention, it will not 


laſt long; the ſoul ſtruggles to free itſelf, 


and return to its uſual tone and old habits. 


The lady we have becn ſpeaking of ever 
appears a floven, though ſhe is ſometimes 


a a diſguſting: e and, e ben 
PF flirt. 


J continually caution Grit, not to 
Gal much time in adorning her perlon;. 
but J never defired you to negle&t yours. 
Wisdom | conſiſts in avoiding extremes 
immoderate fondneſs for dreſs, I term va- 
- nity ; but a proper attention to avoid ſins 
gularity does not deſerve that name. Never 


waſte much time about wills; WW the time 


that is neceſſary, employ properly. Exer- 
ciſe your underſtanding, taſte fows from | 


it, and will im a moment direct you, if you 


changing faſhions; and loiter away in-labo- 


rious idlenefs the precious moments when. 


the imagination is moſt-lively, and ſhould 
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are not too ſolicitous to conform to the 
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be allowed to * virtuous affections j in the 
tender youthful hearrt. 
Of all the women whom I have ever met 
with, Mrs. Trueman ſeems the freeſt from 
vanity, and thoſe frivolous views which 
degrade the female character. Her virtues 
claim reſpect, and the practice of them en- 
groſſes her thoughts; yet her clothes are ap- 
parently well choſen, and you always ſee her 
in the ſame attire. Not like many women 
who are eager to ſet off their perſons to the 
beſt advantage, when they are only going to 
take a walk, and are careleſs, nay ſlovenly, 
when forced to ſtay at home. Mrs. True- 
man's conduct is juſt the reverſe; ſhe tries 
to avoid ſingularity, for ſhe does not wiſh 
to diſguſt the generalicy ; but it is her fa- 
mily, her ON whom "the ſtudics to. 
In dreſs it is not eds minute ca 
bh the whole that ſhould be attended to, 
and that every day; and this attention gives 
an eaſe to the perſon becauſe the clothes 
appear unſtuclily graceful. Never, con- 
tinued Mrs, Maſon, deſire to excel i in trifles, 


A #7 Y. 
if you do, there is an end to virtuous emu- 
lation, the mind cannot attend to both; for 
when the main purſuit is trivial, the cha- 
racter will of courſe become inſignificant. 
Habitual neatneſs is laudable; but if you 
wiſh to be reckoned a well, an elegantly 
dreſſed girl, and feel that praiſe on account 
of ĩt gives you pleaſure, you are vain; and 
a laudable ambition cannot dwell with Va- 
nit. 


Servants, We: a. women 3 1 5 5 


have had a very limited range, place all 
their happineſs in ornaments, and frequently 
negle& the _—_ efſential 7 in 2 
neatneſs. | : 
ew eee | 
3 drefling according to your age; I rather 
encourage it, by allowing you to wear the 
gayeft colours; yet J inſiſt on ſome degree 
of uniformity : and think you treat me diſs 
reſ pectully when mw apps before me, 
be. neglected, and ONE you. — have 5 
done in leſs ne es ol an hour, 1 
7 & D 6 ©; „ Ol of ay 
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I always dreſs myſelf before breakfaft, 
and expect you to follow my example, if 
there is not a ſufficient and obvious excuſe. 
You, Mary, miſſed a pleaſant aiting yeſter- 
day ; for if you had not forgotten the teſpect 
which: is due to me, and hurried down to 
breakfaſt in a ſlovenly manner, I ſhould 
have. taken you out with me; but ] did not 
_ chooſe to wart till you were ready, as your 
not being ſo was entirely your own fault. 
Fathers, and men in general, complain 
of this inattention; they have always to 
wait for: females. Learn to avoid this fault, 
however inſignificant it may appear in your 
eyes, for that habit cannot be of little con- 
fequence that ſometimes: weakens efteem.. 
When we frequently make allowance for 
another in trefling matters, notions of infe- 
- Fiority take root in the mind, and too often: 
produce contempt. Reſpect for the under- 
ſtanding muſt be the baſis of conſtancy; 
the tenderneſs which flows from pity is lia- 
ble to periſn inſenſibly, to confume- itſelf — 
degenerate into weakneſs, ſink a character 

1 | 6 
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in our eſtimation. Beſides, a kind of groſs 
| familiarity takes place of decent affection; 
and the reſpect, which alone can render do- 
meſtic intimacy a laſting pee | is loſt 
before we are aware of it. 
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\H E e, not coming Sima 6 
breakfaſt one morning at the uſual 
time, Mrs. Maſon went herſelf to enquire 
the reaſon; and as ſhe entered the apart= 
ment, heard Mary ſay to the maid: who 
aſſiſted her, I wonder at your impertinence, 
to talk thus to me—do you know who you 
are ſpeaking to ?—ſhe was going on, bur 
Mrs. Maſon interrupted her, and anſwered 
the queſtion— to a little girl, who is on - 
back abaſhed, and Mrs, Maſon continued? 
S - ; / as i 


as you have treated Ber, "who is ten years 
older than yourſelf, improperly; you muſt 
now do every thing for yourſelf; and, as 
you will be ſome time about it, Carolinè 
and I will eat our breakfaſt, and viſit Mrs. 
Trueman. By the time we return, you 
may perhaps have recollected that children 
are inferior to ſervants, who act from the 


= dictates of reaſon, and. whoſe, underſtand. , 
_— ings are arrived at ſome degree of maturity, . 
| : while children muſt be governed and di- 


4 rected till bei- s gains ſtrength to work by 
| itſelf: for it is the proper exerciſe of our 
it — 
3 reaſon that makes us in any _ inde 
if carp oo FF FOOT S300 Tis; . 

| = When Mrs. Maſon e ke mildly 
1 ; Addreſſed Mary. I have oſten told you 


ttꝛthat every diſpenſation of Providence tended 


to our improvement, if we do not per- 
verſely act contrary to our intereſt. One 
being i is made dependent on another, that 
love and forbearance may ſoften the human 
heart, and that linked together by neceſſity, 
'- =  . and'the{exerciſe of the ſocial affections, the 
Whole . on earth * have a fellow 
28 = > feeling 
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feihng for each'orher?!Byrthbſuiibanane 


improve one another 5 bor eee is no real 


inferiority. . E 


Lou have read the fable of thehead ſup- 
poſing itſelf ſuperior to the reſt of the mem- 


bers, though all are equally neceſſarycto the = 
ne 


ſupport of life. If I behave impro 
ſervants, I am reallyi their. inſerior, as 1 
"abuſe a truſt, and imitate not the Being, 

whoſe ſervant am, without. a ſhadow of 
equality. Children are helpleſs. I order 


my ſervants to wait /on you, becauſe you 


art ſoz but I have not as much reſpect ſar 
you as for them; you may poſſibly became 
a virtuous character. Many of my ſervants 


 -are-really fo already; they bare done their 


duty filled an humble ſtation, ab the 
_ Dught: to fill sit, conſcientiouſſy. And do 


ydu dare to deſpiſe _ ET: 1 1 G 


-ator approves?» - 05093 
Bored the greateſt A bee mull 
mot be awed, they are my fellow! ſervants ; ; 

and though ſuperior in rank, hichʒ lie 
Perſonal beauty, „only dazzles the vulgan; 
yet L may * more 1 and bin- 
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tue. The ame feeling actuates me when | 
1 am in company with the poor; we afe 
creatures of the ſame nature, and I may be 
their inferior in thoſe graces which ſhould 


5 adorn my ſoul, and render me truly great. 


How often muſt 1 repeat to you, that a 
child is inferior to a man; becauſe reafon i is 
in its infancy, and it is reaſon which exalts 


a man above a brute; and the cultivation . 
.of it raiſes the wiſe man above the ignorant 
Ae wiſdom is only another name for virtue. 


This morning, when I entered your 
ee I heard you inſult a worthy ſer- 
vant. Tou had juſt ſaid your prayers; but 
they muſt have been only the gabble of the 


tongue; your heart vs not engaged in the 
fſscred employment, or you could not ſo 


ſoon have ſorgotten that you were à weak, 


dependent being, and that you were to re- 
ceive merey and kindneſs only on the con- 


dition of your practiſing the ſame. 
I adviſe you to aſk Betty to pardon your 
impertinence till you do fo, ſhe ſfall not 


aſſiſt you; you would find yourſelf very 
706 „ e aſſiſtance of men and 


women 


(mb = 
woren—unable: to cook your meat, bake 
your bread, aſn your clothes, or even put 
them on—ſucty a helpleſs creature is a child: 
Il know what you are, you perceive. 

Mary ſubmitted; and in future; after ſhe: 
ſaid her prayers, ' remembered n _ was 
£0. eee to fand her pan | 
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AnnE: — lens produces Miß. 1 
e Cultivation of the Panty raiſes 'us 
above the Vulgar, extends our Prin, 

and heads to 75 rue. | 3 = 
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NE ae Mis: Maſon o 
children leave to amuſe themſelves; 


1 kind of liſtleſſneſs hung over them, 

and at a loſs what to do they ſeemed ſa- 
tigued with doing nothing. They eat cakes 

though they had juſt dined, and did many 


fooliſh things merely becauſe they were idle. 
Their friend feeing' that they were irreſo- 


| 4 9. ” 

late, aud could not fix on any employment, 
requeſted Caroline to aſſiſt her to make 
ſorne clothes, that a poor woman was in 
want of, and while we are at work, ſne 
added, Mary will read us an emertaiig 
— which I will; point out. 
The tale intereſtrd the children, who: 
chearfully attended, and after it was finiſhed, 
Mrs. Maſon told them, that as ſhe had 
ſome letters to write, ſhe could not take her 
accuſtomed walk ; are: that ſhe would allow 
them to repreſent her, and act for once like 
| omen. They received their commiſſion,: 

| it vas to take the clothes to the paor wo- 
man, whom, they were intended for; learn 
her preſent wants ; exerciſe their own 1judg- 
ment with reſpect to the immediate e 
ſhe ſtood in need of, and act accordingly. 
They returned home delighted; eager to 
tell what they had dene, and bow thankful / 
and be hadl leſt the poor woman 

| ſer v. now, ſaid: Mrs. Maſon, the ad- 
3 ea ariſing from employment; three 
hours ago you were uncomfortable, without + 
De ng ſenſible of theicauſes: and knew] not 


what 


Fd 


QC % >: 
what to 1 with yourſelves. Nay;. yo. 
actually committed a ſin; for you devoured 
cakes without feeling hunger, merely to 
kill time, whilſt many poor people have $ 
not the means of ſatisfying their natural, 
wants. When 1 deſired you to read to me, 
you were amuſed ; and now you have been 
uſeful you are delighted. Recolle& this i in 
future when you are at a loſs what to do. 
with yourlelves; and remember that idle- + 
neſs muſt always be intolerable, becauſe. it 
is only an irkſome conſcioulnel of exiſt- 
ence. 15: lie ud 

Every gift of 1 is lent to us for our, 
improvement; fancy i is one of the firſt. 6: 
the inferior ones; in cultivating it, we ac- 
avire what is called taſte, or a reliſh for 
particular employments, which occupy. our 
leiſure hours, and raiſe us above the vulgar, 
in our converſation. Wy hoſe who have not 
any taſte talk always of their own affairs or 
of their neighbours; 1 every trivial matter 
that occurs within their knowledge. they, 
canvaſs and conje ure about — not ſo much 
out of ili nature as idleneſs: juſt as you eat 
the 


- 
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CH) - 
e cakes ne the impulſe of hunger. 
In the ſame ſtyle people talk of eating and 
| dreſs, and long for their meals merely to 
divide the day, becauſe the intermediate - 


time is not employed in a more intereſting 


manner. Every new branch of taſte that 


ve cultivate affords us a refuge from idle- 


neſs, a fortreſs in which we may reſiſt the 
 affavlts of vice; and the more noble our 
employments, the more exalted: wil _ 
minds become, 

"Muſic, draw! ing, works of uſefulneſs and 
fancy, all amuſe and refine the mind, 
ſharpen the ingenuity, and form' inſenfibly 
the dawning judgment, As the judgment 
gains ſtrength, ſo do the paſſions alſo; we 


have actions to weigh, and need that taſte 


in conduct, that delicate ſenſe of propriety, 
which gives grace to virtue. The higheſt 
branch of ſolitary amuſement is reading; 
but even in the choice of books the fancy is 
- firſt employed ; for in reading, the heart is 
touched, till its ſeelings are examined by. 


the underſtanding, and the ripenings of re- 


fon regulate the imagination. This is the 
25 5 | 1 
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work of years, and the moſt important ot” -— 
all employments. When life advances, if 
the heart has been capable of receiving early 
im 1prefſions, and the head of reaſoning and 
retaining the concluſions which were drawn 
from them; we have acquired a flock of 
knowledge, a gold mine which we can o 
caſionally recur to, een, of ourerd 
circumſtances. af: 

The Supreme Beiog 8 every . 8 
himſelf; we proceed from Him, and our 
knowledge and affections muſt return to 
Him for employment ſuited to them. And 
thoſe who moſt reſemble Him ought, next 
to Him, to be the objects of our love; 3 
and the beings whom we ſtiould try to aſ- 
ſociate with, that we may receiye an infe- 
rior degree of fatisfacti6n from their ſociety. 
But be aſſured, our chief comfort muſt ever 
ariſe from the mind's reviewing its own 
operations—and the whiſpers of an ap- 
proving conſcience, to convince us N life 
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Innocent Amuſements. —Deſcription of a Welſp 
Caſtle —Hiftory of 4 Welſh Harper. —4 

dee omen LOO, — Family Pride. 

wy 

S-it was now Are time, the new 
ſcene, and the fine weather delighted 
the children, who rar. continually out to 
view the reapers. Indeed every thing 
ſeemed to wear a face of feſtivity, and the 
ripe corn bent under its own weight, or, 
more erect, ſnewed the e * 

ance of plenty. 

Mrs. Maſon always ing the gleaners 
to have a ſufficient quantity, a great num- 
ber of poor came to gather a little harveſt; 
and ſhe was pleaſed to ſee the feeble hands 
of childhood and age an Rath the ſert- 
"tered ears. | 


Jack came with bis family; 2 
when the labours of the day were = 4 
would play on a fiddle, that frequently had 
but three ſtrings. But it ſerved to ſet the 
25 os 1 . Ws 
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feet in nodes. and the lads arid: laſſes dan- 
cing on the green Tod, ſuffered * care 
to ſleep. 


An old Welſh harper generally came - 
the houſe about this time of the year, and 


ſtaid a month or more; for Mrs. Maſon was 
particularly fond of this inſtrument, and in- 


tereſted in the fate of the player; as is al- 


moſt always the caſe, when we have reſcued 
a perſon out of any diess. 
She informed the children, that onee 
travelling through Wales, her carriage was 
overturned near the ruins of an old caſtle. 
And as ſhe ha 
mined. to wander- amongſt them, whilſt the 


driver took care of his horſes, and her ſet= 
vant haſtened to the e "_—_ 


for aſſiſtance. 4 


It was almoſt dark, and the nights began 
to twinkle in the ſcattered cottages. The 


ſcene pleaſed me, continued Mrs. Maſon; 
1 chought of the various cuſtoms which the 


lapſe of time unfolds; and dwelt on the 
ſtate of the Welſh, when this caſtle, now 
ſo ene; was the hoſpitable abode of the 


* 3 chief 
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eſcaped unhurt, ſhe deter- 
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chief of a noble family. Theſe tions | 
entirely engroſſed my mind, when the 
ſound of a harp reached my ears. Never 
was any thing more opportune, the national 
muſie ſeemed to give reality to the pictures 
which my imagination had been drawing. 
T liſtened awkile, and then trying to trace 
the pleaſing ſound, diſcoverec Y Aera, 555 
ſearch, a little hut, rudely built- 
walls of an old tower ſupported part Oh 
thatch, which. ſcarcely”; kept out the rain, 
and the two other ſides were ſtones cement- 
ed, or rather plaſtered together, oF, Sap 
and clay. ns S r 
. . I beheld an old man, fitting 
| by a few looſe ſticks, which blazed on the 
-bearth; and a young woman, with ↄne 
child at her breaſt, ſucking, and another 
on her knee: near them ſtood a cow. and 
her calf. The man had been playing on the 
harp; he roſe when he ſaw me, and offered 
his chair, the only one in the room, and 
fat down on 2 large cheſt in the chimney- 
corner. | When the door was ſhut, all the 
light that was admitted came through the 
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hole, called a chimney, and did not much 


enliven the dwelling. I mentioned my ac- 
cident to account for my intruſion, and re- 
queſted the harper again to touch the in- 


ſtrument that had attracted me. A par- 
tition of twigs and dried leaves divided this 
apartment from another, in which I per- 
ceived a licht: I enquifed about it, and 
the woman, in an artleſs manner, informed 
me, that ſhe had let it to a young gentle- 
woman lately married, who was related to a 
very good family, and would not lodge any 
where, or with any body. This intelli⸗ 


gence made me ſmile, to think that family 
pride ſhould be a ſolace in fuch extreme 


poverty. 
I far hog ſome time, and then the har⸗ 


per accompanied me to ſee whether the 


carriage was repaired; I found it waiting 
for me; and as the inn I was to ſleep at was 
only about two miles further, the harper 


offered to come and play to me whilſt I was 


eating my ſupper. This was juſt what 1 
wiſhed for; his appearance had rouſed my 


compaſſion as well as my curioſity, and 1 


took him and his er in the chaiſmG. 


. ** , After 


3 n 5 * 
r * * * 
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Aſter ſvpper he inſormed me, that he 
had once a very good farm; but he had 
been fo unfortunate as to diſpleaſe the juſ- 
tice, who never forgave him, nor reſted till 
he had ruined him, This tyrant always 
expected his tenants to aſſiſt him to bring in 
his harveſt before they had got in their on. 
The poor harper was once in the midſt of 
his, when an order was ſent to him to bring 
| his carts and ſervants, the next day, to the 
fields of this petty king. He fooliſhly re- 
fuſed; and this refuſal] was the foundation 
of that ſettled hatred which produced ſuch. 
fatal conſequences. 'Ah, Madam, faid the 
ſufferer, your heart would ache, if you 
heard of all his crueltics to me, and the reſt 
of his poor tenants, He employs many 
labourers, and will not give them as much 


wages as they could get from the common 


farmers, yet they. dare not go any-where 
elſe to work when he ſends for them. The 
fiſh that they catch they muſt bring firſt ro 
him, or they would not be allowed to walk: 
over his grounds to catch them ; and he 
will give juſt what he pleaſes for the moſt 

JE Part of their Fenner. ; 
But 


G. 25 5 


But there would be no end to my ſtory: 
were I to tell you of all his oppreſſions. 1 
was obliged to leave my farm; and my 
daughter, whom yau ſaw this evening, hav- 


ing married an induſtrious young man, I 


came to live with them. When—would 
you believe it? this ſame man threw my. 
ſon into jail, on account of his killing a 
hare, which all the country folks do when 
they can catch them in their grounds, We 
were again in great diſtreſs, and my daugh- 


ter and I built the hut you ſaw in the waſte, 
that the poor babes might have a ſhelter, 


I. maintain them by playing on the harp—= 


the maſter of this inn allows me to play to 
the gentry. who travel this way; ſa that 


I pick up a few pence, juſt enough to keep 
life and ſoul together, and to enable me to 


ſend a little bread to my. FROM ſon. Joh | 


Thomas. 


He then . one of the _ Sina) 


of his Welſh ditties, and, in the midſt of it 


cried out He is an upſtart, a mete muſh= 
room His grandfather was cow-boy to 
mine !—So 1 told him once, and he never 


forgot it, 33 
F 3 
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The old man then informed me that the 
caſtle in which he now was ſheltered for- 
merly belonged to his family—ſuch are the 
changes and chances of this mortal life— 

ſaid he, and haſtily ſtruck up a lively tune, 
While he was ſtriking the ſtrings, I 
thought too of the changes in life which an 
age had produced. The deſcendant of thoſe 
who had made the hall ring with ſocial 
mirth now mourned in its ruins, and hung 
his harp on the mouldering battlements. 
Such is the fate of n. and of fami- 
lies! 

After 1 had dilwiſkec my +; I ſent 
for the landlord, to make ſome farther en- 
quiries, and found that I had not been de- 
_ ceived ; then determined to aſſiſt him, 
and thought my acc ident providential. I 


— 


knew a man of conſequence in the neigh- 


bourhood ; 1 viſited him, and exerted my- 
ſelf to procure the enlargement of the young 
man. I ſucceeded; and not only reſtored 
him to his family, but prevailed on my 
friend to let him rent a ſmall farm on his 
eſtate, aud I gave him money to buy ſtock 

for.; it, and the ieee of huſbandry. 
5 


. ( ths: 
. *. — 4 f * 


The old harper's gratitude was unbound- 


ed; the ſummer after he walked to viſit 
me; and. ever fince- he has contrived to 
come every year to enliven our harveſt- 


home. This evening it is to be celebrared. . 


The evening came; the joyous party | 
footed it away merrily, and the ſound of 


their ſhoes was heard on the barn-floor. It 
was not the light fantaſtic toe, that faſhion 
taught to move, but honeſt heart - felt mirth, 


and the loud laugh, if it ſpoke the vacant 


head, ſaid n, that the heart was . 
leſs. 5 


Mrs. Maſon always nave them a tri... 


fling preſents at this time, to render the 


approach of winter more comfortable. FO 
the men, ſhe generally preſented warm 
clothing, and to th: women fl:x. and wor- 


ſted for Knitting and ſpinning; and thoſe 


who were the moſt, induſtrious received a 
reward when the new year cormenced.. 
The children had books given to them, and 


little ornaments.— All were anxious for the 
day; and received their old acquaintance, 
the wee with the moſt cordial n * 
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Prayer. A Moon-light Scene-—Refignation.” 


Welſh tunes. While the people were eat- 
ing their ſupper, Mrs. Maſon deſired him 
to play her ſome favourite airs; and ſhe 
and the children walked round the tree 


under which he ws on the _—_ of an- 


other. 


made the tear ſtart, whoſe ſource could 
ſcarcely be traced. The pleaſure the ſight 
of harmleſs mirth gave riſe to in Mrs. Ma- 
ſon's boſom rouſed every tender feeling, and 
ſet in motion her ſpirits. She laughed with 
the poor whom ſhe had made happy, and 


E harper would frequently fit under 
a larger elm, a few paces from the 
houſe, and play ſome of the moſt plaimive 


| The moon roſe in code . and 
a number of ſtars twink led near her. The 
| ſoftened landſcape inſpired tranquillity, 
. while the ſtrain of. ruſtic melody gave a 
EE pleaſing melancholy to the whole, and 


E 
wept when ſhe recollected her own ſorrows ; 
the illuſions of youth—the gay expectations 
that had formerly clipped the wings of time. 
She turned to. the girls have been very 
unfortunate, my young friends; but my 
griefs are now of a placid kind. Heavy 
| _ misfortunes have obſcured the ſun I gazed 
at when firſt I entered life; early attach- 

ments have been broken ; the death of 
| friends 1 loved has ſo clouded my days; 
that neither the beams of proſperity, nor 
even thoſe of benevolence, can diſſipate the 
gloom; but I am nor loſt in a thick fog. 
My ftate of mind rather reſembles the ſcene 
before you, it is quiet: I am weaned from 
the world, but not diſguſted; for I can ſlill 
do good, and in futurity a ſun will riſe to 
chear my heart. Beyond the night of death, 
1 hail the dawn of an eternal day! I —— | 
tion my ſtate of mind to you, that 1 * 
tell you what ſupports me. 

The feſtivity within, and the placidity 
without, led my thoughts naturally to the 
ſource from whence my comfort ſprings— 
0 the Great Beſtower of every bieſſigg. 
* 3 


4 


Be 
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Prayer, my children, is the deareſt privi- 

lege of man, and the ſupport of a feeling 

heart. Mine has too often been wounded 

by ingratitude; my fellow creatures, whom 

T have fondly loved, have neglected · me 

T1 have heard their laſt ſigh, and thrown my 

eyes round an empty world; but then more 

particularly feeling the preſence of my Cre- 

ator, I poured out my ſoul before him, and 

was no longer alone! I now daily con- 

template His -wonderful goodneſs ; and, 

though at an awful diſtance, try to imitate 

Him. This view of things is a ſpur to 

activity, and a conſolation in diſappoint- 
. 

3 There; is in fact a conſtant Mberbbth te | 

kept up wi:h the Creator, when we learn 

40 conſider Him as the fountain of truth, 

which our underſtanding naturally thirſts 

af er. But His Goodneſs brings Him ſtill 

more on a level with our bounded capaci- 

ties, for we trace it in every work of mercy, 

and ſcel, in ſorrow particularly, His fa- 

therly care. Every bleſſing is doubled 

* we ſuppoſe i it comes from Him, and 

pe” „„ afflictions 


( 109 5 + 
afMiiQions almoſt Joſe their name hen we 
believe they are ſent to correct, not cruſh 
us. Whilſt we are alive to IE and 
admiration, we muſt adore God. 82 

The human foul is ſo framed, that good- 
neſs and truth muſt. fill it with ineffable 
pleaſure, and the nearer it approaches to 
perfection, the more earneſtly will ir purſue 
thoſe virtues, TY more clearly their 
beauty. _ TS 5270 T5 
The Supreme Being d 6h ti in the uni- 
verſe. He is as eſſentially preſent to the 
wicked as to the good; but the latter de- 
tight in His preſence, and try to pleaſe 
Him, whilſt the former ſhrink from 4 
Judge, ho is of too pure a nature to be- 
hold iniquity. The wicked wiſh for the 
rocks to cover them, mountains, or the 
angry ſea, which we the other day ſurveyed, 
to hide them from the preſence of that Be- 
ing, in whoſe preſence only they could find 
joy. You feet emotions that incite you to 
do good; and painful ones diſturb you, 
when you have reliſted the faithful internal 
monitor. The wiſer, and the better you | 
4. - * * 
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grow, the more viſible, if I may uſe the 


expreſſion, will God become: for wiſdom 


conſiſts in ſearching Him out, and good- 


neſs in endeavouring to copy his attributes. 
To attain-any thing great, a model muſt. 


be held up to exerciſe our underſtanding, . 


and engage our affections. A view of the 
diſintereſted goodneſs of God is therefore 
calculated to touch us more than can be 
conceived by a depraved mind. When the 

love of God is ſned abroad in our hearts, 
true courage will animate our conduct, for 


nothing can hurt thoſe who truſt in Him. 
If the deſire of acting right is ever preſent 
vith us, if admiration of goodneſs fills our 
ſouls, we may. be faid to pray conſtantly. 
And if we try to do juſtice to all our fellow- 
_ creatures, and even to the brute creation, 
and aſſiſt them as far as we can, we prove 
- whoſe ſervants we are, and whoſe laws. we 


tranſcribe in our lives. 

Never be very anxious, when you pray, 
what words to uſe; regulate your thoughts ; 
and recollect that virtue calms the paſſions, 


Z es clearneſs to the underſtanding, and 


* 


3 opens 


( urx ) 


opens it to pleaſures that the thoughtleſs 
and vicious have not a glimpſe of. Tou 
muſt, believe me, be acquainted with God 
to find peace, to riſe ſuperior to worldly _ 


temptations. Habirual devotion is of the 
utmoſt conſequence to our happineſs, as 


what ofteneſt occupies the thoughts will in- 
fluence our actions. But obſerve what! 
ſay that devotion is mockery and ſelfiſh= 
neſs, which does not improve our moral 5 


character. 


Men, of old, prayed to the devil, ſacri- 


ficed their children to him; and committed 
every kind of barbarity and impurity. But 


ve who ſerve a long-ſuffering God ſhould 


pity the weakneſs of our fellow- creatures; 


we muſt not beg for mercy and not ſner 


it; we muſt not acknowledge that we have 
_ offended, without trying to avoid doing fo 
in future. We are to deal with our fellow- 
creatures. as we expect to be dealt with. 
This is practical prayer !—Thoſe who prac- 
tiſe it feel frequently ſublime pleaſures,” and 
lively hopes animate them in this vale of 
tears; that 1 a forctaſte of the felicity 
E - uu: 
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they will enjoy, when the underſtanding is 


more enlightened, and the affections pro- 
perly regulated. To-morrow 1 will take 
you to viſit the ſchool- miſtreſs of the vil- 
lage, and relate her ſtory, to enforce what 
1 have been ſaying. Ne, 
No you may go and dance one or two 
dances; and 1 will join you after 1 have 
taken a walk, which I wiſh to enjoy alone. 


& 3 


CHAP. XVI. 


Ihe Bentfits ari riſing from Devotion. —The 
. Hiſtory of the V. Tage School- miſtreſs.— 
Fatal Effects of Tnattention to Expences, 


© in the Hiſtory of Mr. Lofty. 


HE next morning Mrs. Maſon de- 
fired the children to get their work, 
and draw near the table whilſt ſhe related 
the promiſed hiſtory; and in the afternoon, 
if the weather be fine, n were to viſit 
the e ſchool-miltreſs. 6: A be? 


(ny BE 
__ nr father, the honourable Mr. Lofty, 
was the youngeſt ſon of a noble family; 
his education had been liberal, though his 
fortune was ſmall, His relations, how 
ever, ſeemed determined to puſh him for- 
ward in life, before he diſobliged them by 
marrying the daughter of a country clergy- 8 
man, an accompliſhed, ſenſible woman. 
Some time after the birth of his daughter 
Anna, his elder brother, the Earl of Caer- 
marthen, was reconciled to him; but this 
reconciliation only led him into expences, 
which his limited fortune could not bear. 
Mr. Lofty had a high fenſe of honour, and 
rather a profuſe turn; he was beſide a very 
humane man, and gave away much more 
than he could afford to give, when his com- 
paſſion was excited. Ne never did a mean 
action; but ſometimes an oſtenta:ĩous pride 
tarniſhed the luſtre of very ſplendid ones, 
and made them appear to judicious eyes 
more like tinſel than gold. I will account 
for it. His firſt impulſe aroſe from ſenſi- 
bility, and the ſecond from an immoderate 
deſire of human TE for he ſeemed” 
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not to be alive to devotional feelings, or to 


have that rock to reſt on, which will ſup- 


port a frail being, and give true dignity to 


a character, though all nature combined to 
cruſh it. 

. Mrs. Lofry was not a 800 character | 
but I will read you a part of a letter, which 
her daughter, the lady we are to Mit, 
wrote to me. 

FThis bring the anniverſary of the day 
© on which an ever loved, and much re- 


«© vered parent was releaſed from the bond- 


& age of mortality, I obſerve it with par- 
& ticular ſcriouſneſs, and with gratitude ; 
« for her ſorrows were great, her trials ſe- 


«' yere—but her conduct was blameleſs 3 


« yet the. world admired her not; her 


« filent, modeſt yirtues, were not rn 


& to. attract the notice of the injudicious 


«- crowd; and her underſtanding was not 


& brilliant enough to excite admiration. 
& But ſhe was regardleſs of the opinion of 


« the world; ſhe ſought her reward in the 
_ © ſource from whence her virtue was de- 


« een ſhe found it. He who, for 
: * wiſe 


* 


( ms | 

« wife and merciful. purpoſes, ſuffered her: 
« to be afflicted, ſupported her under her 
te trials; thereby calling forth the exerciſe 
« of thoſe virtues with which He had 
ce adorned her gentle ſoul; and imparting 
de to her a degree of heart-felt comfort, 
« which no earthly bleſſing could afford“? 
This amiable parent died when Anna was 
near eighteen, and left her to the care of 
her father, whoſe high ſpirit ſhe had im- 
bibed. However, the religious principles 
which her mother had inſtilled regulated her 
notions of honour, and ſo elevated her cha- 
racter, that her heart was regulated by ber 
underſtanding. -. _ : 
Her father, who had inſenfibly e | 
himſelf i in debt after her mother's death, 


tried many different ſchemes of life, all of 5 


which at firſt wore a promiſing aſpect; but 
wanting that ſuppleneſs of temper; that 
enables people to riſe in the world, his 
ſtruggles, inſtead of extricating, funk him 
ſtill deeper. Wanting alſo the ſupport of 
religion, he became four,  ealily irritated, 
and almoſt hated a world whoſe applauſe he 


NE Es 
had once eagerly courted. His affairs were 
at laſt in ſuch a deſperate ſtate, that hie was 
obliged, reluctantly, to accept of an invi- 
tation from his brother, who with his wife, 
a weak fine lady, intended to ſpend ſome 
time on the continent; his ne Was, 
of courſe, to be of the party. | 
The reſtraint of obligations did not ſuit - 

his temper, and feeling himſelf dependent, 
he imagined every one meant to inſult him. 
Sotme ſarcaſins were thrown out one day 
by a gentleman, in a large company; they 
were not perſonal, yet he took fire. His 
ſore mind was eaſily hurt, he reſented them; 
and hea:ed by wine, they both ſaid more 
than their cool reaſon would have ſuggeſted. 
Mr. Lofty imagined his honour was wound- 
ed, and the next morning ſent him a-chal- 
lenge. They met — and he killed his antago- 
niſt, who, dy ing, pardoned him, and declared 
that the ſentiments which had given him ſo 
much offence fell from him by accident, | 
| and were not levelled at any/perſon. - 
The dying man lamented, that the thread 
4 of Aa "26A life had: been ſo ſuddenly 
* 


- 
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1 name of his wife and children 
he could not articulate, when. ſomething 
like a prayer for them eſcaped his livid lips, 
and ſhook his exhauſted frame—The blood 
flowed in a copious ſtream—vainly did Mr. 
Lofty endeavour to ſtaunch it the heart 
Toft its vital nouriſhment, and the ſoul eſ- 
caped as he preſſed the hand of his deſtroyer, 
who, when he found bim breathleſs, ran 
home, and ruſhed in a hurry! into his own 

chamber. The dead mag's image „ 
his imagination —he ſtarted—imagined that 
he was at his elbow, and ſhook the hand 
that had received the dying graſp; yet till 
it was preſſed, and the preſſure entered | into 


his very ſoul. On the table lay two piſtols, © 


he caught up one and ſhot himſelf, Phe 
report alarmed the family: the ſervants and 
his daughter, for his brother was not at 
home, broke open the door, and ſhe aw 
the dreadful fight! As there was ſtill ſome 
appearance of life, a trembling ray, ſhe : 
ſupported the body, and ſent for aſſiſtance: 
but he ſoon died in her arms without ſpeak- _ 
ng, before the ſervant returned with a fur- 
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charged on the table; ſhe caught it up, but 


Her mind grew calmer, yet till ſhe paſ- 
fionately wiſhed ſhe had but heard him 


his departing ſpirit—where, where would 


= have recourſe to prayer. 
= - After the death of her father, whe aunt 
| treated her as if ſhe were a mere dependent 


on her bounty; and expected her to be an 
humble companion in every ſenſe of the 


cher ladyſhip, and eee were the mor- 
: tifications the bad to Bea. 


; - 
= bg 


} 


= Promiſe to reſume it after dinner, 
\ i 


| Horror ſeized her; another piſtol lay | 


= or that ſhe had conveyed comfort to | 


it find comfort? again ſhe was nen! 0 


word. The viſitors took the tone from 


| bh: The entrance of a perſon about boite 
j | Interrupted the narration; but Mrs. Maſon 


CHAP, 


religion held her hand; ſhe knele down by | 
a dead father, and prayed to a ſuperior one. 


BEES 
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CHAP. XVII. 


be Benefits ariſing from Devotion—The Hij- 


tory of tbe Vi Village en concluded. 


S ſoon as the cloth was removed, Mrs. 
Maſon concluded the narration ; and 


*the cabs forgot their fruit whilſt. Fog were 
liſtening to the ſequel. 


Anna endured this treatment ſome years, | 
and had an opportunity of acquiring a know- 


ledge of the world and her own heart. She 
viſited her mother's father, and would have 


remained with him; but ſhe determined not 
to leflen the ſmall pittance which he had 


_ anxiouſly ſaved out of a ſcanty income for _ 


two other grand-children. She thought 


_ continually of her ſituation, and found, on 
examining her underſtandiag, that the fa- 
ſhionable circle in which ſhe moved could - 


not at any rate have afforded her much ſa- 
tisfaction, or even amuſement; though the 


neglect and contempt that the met with 
rendered her very uncomfortable, She hac 
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her father 8 ſpirit of 9 and de- 
termined to ſhake off the galling yoke 


which ſhe had long ſtruggled with, and try 
to earn her own ſubſiſtence. Her acquaint- 


ance expoſtulated with her, and repreſented 


the miſeries of poverty, and the mortifica- 


5 - tions and difficulties that ſhe would have to 
encounter. Let it be ſo, ſhe replied, it is 


much preferable to ſwelling the train of the 
proud or vicious great, and deſpiſing my- 
ſelf for bearing their impertinence, for eat- 
ing their bitter bread; better, indeed, is a 
dinner of herbs with contentment. My 


wants are few, When I am my own mil- 


treſs, the cruſt I earn will be ſweet, and 
the water that moiſtens i it will not. be min- 
89 with tears of ſorrow or indignation. 

- To ſhortea my ſtory ; ſhe came to. me, 
ane ſhe had attempted ſeveral plans, and 
requeſted my advice. She would not ac- 
cept of any conſiderable favour, and de- 


| - elared that the greateſt would be, to put 


her in a way of ſupporting herſelf, without 
forfeiting her highly valued independence. 


6 


1 knew not what to adviſe; but whilſt I 
Was 


- 


5 F 


g „ 
was debating the matter with myſelf, 1 
happened to mention that we were in want 
of a ſchool-miltrels. . She eagerly adopted 
the plan, and perſevering in it theſe laſt ten 
years, I find her a moſt valuable acquilition 
to our ſociety. 51.4: 60 Þþ 

She was formed to ſhine | in the moſt -- 
brilliant circle - yet ſhe relinquiſhed it, and 
patiently labours to improve the children 
conſigned to her management, and tran- 
quillize her own mind. She ſucceeds in - 
both. 

She lives 2 alone, and has all day 
only the ſociety of children;  yet-ſhe-enjoys 
many true pleaſures ; dependence on God 
is her ſupport, and devotion her comfort. 
Her lively affect ions are therefore changed 
into a love of virtue and truth: and theſe 
exalted ſpeculations have given an uncom- 
mon dignity to her manners; for ſhe ſeems 
above the world, and its trifling commas 
tions. At her meals, gratitude to Heaven. 0 
ſupplies the place of ſociety. She has a; 
tender, ſocial heart, and, as ſhe cannot 
ſueeten her r ſolitary, draught, by expreſling 


G her 


* 


11 ) 
her good wiſhes to her fellow creatures, an 
ejaculation to Heaven for the welfare of her 
friends is the ſubſtitute. This circumſtance 
I: heard her mention to her grandfather, 
who ſometimes viſits her. 
I will now make ſome alteration in my 
dreſs, for when J viſit thoſe who have been 
reduced from their original place in ſociety 
by misfortunes, I always attend a little to 
ceremony; leſt too much familiarity ſnould 
appear like diſreſpect. 


c HAP. XVII. 


V. a to 1 School-miſtreſs.—'True and falſe 
; Pride. 


HEIR dreſs was ſoon adjuſted, and 

the girls plucked flowers to adorn 
ee and a noſegay to preſent to the 
ſchool-miſtreſs, whoſe garden was but ſmall, 
They met the children juſt releafed from 
* the ſwarm came humming. 
round 


( 
round Mrs. Maſon, endeavouring to catch 
her eye, and obtain the notice they were ſo 
proud of. The girls made their beſt curt- 
ſies, bluſhing; and the boys hung down 
their heads, and kicked up the duſt, in 
ſeraping a bow of rep 

They found their miſtreſs preparing to 
drink tea, to refreſh herſelf after the toils 

of the day; and, with the caſe peculiar to 
. well-bred people, ſhe quickly enabled them 

to partake of it, by giving the tea-board a 

more ſociable appearance. 
The harveſt- home was ſoon the ſubject 
of converſation, and the harper was men- 
tioned, The family pride of the Welſh, 
ſaid Anna, has often diverted me; I have 
frequently heard the inhabitants of a little 
hut, that could ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed 
from the pig-ſty, which ſtood in the front. 
of it, boaſt of their anceſtors and deſpiſe 
trade, They have informed me, that one 
branch of their family built the middle aiſle 
of the church ; that another beautified the 
chancel, and gave the ten commandments, 
: which blaze there in letters of gold. Some 
; "OS . rejoice 
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rejoice that their forefathers ſleep in the 
molt . conſpicuous tombs, and that their 
aſhes have an inſcription to point out where 

they are returning to their mother earth, 
And thoſe graves, which only a little ſtone. 
at the head gives conſequence to, are adorn- 
ed every Sunday with flowers or ever-greens. 
We perceive, in all the various cuſtoms of . 
men, a' deſire to live in the paſt and in the 
future, if I may be allowed the expreſſion. | 
Mrs. Maſon then obſerved, that of all 
the ſpecies of pride which carry a man out 
of himſelf, family pride was the moſt bene- 
ficial to ſociety. Pride of wealth produces 
vanity and oftentation ; but that of blood 
ſeems to inſpire high notions of honour, 
and to baniſh meanneſs, Yet it is produc- 
tive of many ill conſequences, the moſt ob- 
vious is, that it renders individuals reſpect- 
able to the generality, whoſe merit is only 
reflected: and ſometimes the want of this 
accidental advantage throws the moſt ſhi- 
ning perſona] virtues and abilities into ob- 
ſcurity. In weak minds this pride degene- 
rates into the moſt OI: folly ;. ahd the 
wiſe 


wiſe will not 3 to accept of fame 
at ſecond- hand, replied Anna. We ought 
to be proud of our original, but we ſnould 
trace it to our Heavenly Father, who 
breathed- into us the breath of life. We 
are his children when ve try to reſemble 

Him, when we are convinced that truth 
and goodneſs muſt conſtitute the very eſ- 
ſence of the foul; and that the purſuit of 

them vill produce happineſs, when the vain 
diſtinctions of mortals will fade away, and 
their pompous eſcutcheons moulder with 
more vulgar duſt! But remember, my 
young friends, virtue is immortal; and 
goodneſs ariſes from a quick perception of 
truth, and actions conformable to the con- | 
viction. 5 85 

Different rabjects b the time, ill 
the cloſing evening admoniſhed them to re- 
turn home; and they departed reluctantly, 
_ meh — 


I 
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Cbariſy.— Ihe Hiſtory of Peggy and ber Fa- 
mily.—The Sailor's Widow. 


HAVE. often remarked to you, ſaid 
Mrs. Maſon one morning to her pupils, 
that we are all dependent on each other; 
and this dependence 1s wiſely ordered by 
our Heavenly Father, to call forth many 
virtues, to exerciſe the beſt affections of the 
human heart, -and fix them into habits. 
While we impart pleaſure we receive it, 
and feel the grandeur of our immortal ſow), 
as it is conſtantly ſtruggling fo ſpread iſe) 
into futurity. 
Perhaps the greateſt 1 I have. ever 
received has ariſen from the habitual exer- 


Ciſe of charity, in its various branches: the 


view of a diſtreſſed object has made me now 
think of converſing about one branch of it, 
that of giving alms. 1 7 2 
Lou know Peggy, the young girl whom 
J wiſh to have moſt about my perſon; I 
mean, 


„„ 
mean, 1 wiſh it for her own ſake, that! 
may have an opportunity of improving her 
mind, and cultivating a good capacity. As 
to attendance, I never give much trouble 
to any fellow creature; for I chooſe to be 
independent of caprice and artificial wants, 
unleſs indeed when I am ſick; then, I 
thankfully receive the aſſiſtance I would 
willingly give to others in the ſame ſitua- 
tion. I believe I have nat in the world a 
more faithful friend than Peggy; and her 
earneſt deſire to pleaſe me gratifies my be- 
nevolence, for I always obſerve with de- 
light the workings of a grateful heart. 

J loft a darling child, ſaid Mrs. Maſon, 
ſmothering a ſigh, in the depth of winter; 
death. had before deprived me of her father, 
and when I loſt my child, he died again. 

The wintery proſpects ſuiting the temper _ 
of my ſoul, I have fat looking at a wide 
waſte of trackleſs ſnow for hours; and the 
heavy, ſullen fog, that the feeble rays of the 
ſun could not pierce, gave me back an: 
image of my mind. I was unhappy, and 
the fight of dead nature accorded with my 
feelings — for alt was dead to me. 1 

G 4 5 As 


(328 
Ass the ſnow began to melt, I took a 
-walk, and obſerved the birds hopping about 
with drooping wings, or mute on the leaf- 
leſs boughs. The mountain, whoſe ſides 
had loſt the ſnow, looked black; yet ftill 
ſome remained on the ſummit, and formed 
a contraſt to diverſify the dreary proſpect. 
I walked thoughtfully along, when the 
appearance of a poor man, who did not 
beg, ſtruck me very forcibly. . His ſhiver- 
ing limbs were ſcarcely ſheltered from the 
cold by-the tattered garments that covered 
him; and he had a ſharp, famiſhed look. 
I ftretched out my hand with ſome relief in 
.1t—] would not enquire into the particulars 
of ſuch obvious diſtreſs. The poor wretch 
caught my hand, and haſtily dropping on 
his knees, thanked me in an extacy, as if 
he had almoſt loft ſight of hope, and was 
- overcome by the ſudden relief. His atti- 


tucde, for I cannot bear to ſee a fellow-crea- 


ture kneel, and eager thanks, oppreſſed my 
weak ſpirits, ſo that I could not for a mo- 
ment aſk him any more queſtions ; but as 
ſoon as I recollected myſelf, 1 learned from 

1 him 


( 19 ) 
* the misfortunes that had reduced him 
to ſuch extreme diſtreſs, and he hinted, 
that I could not eaſily gueſs the good I had 
done. I imagined from this hint that he 
was meditating his own deſtruction when T 
ſaw him, to ſpare himſelf the miſery of ſee- 
ing his infant periſh—ſtarved to death, i in 
every ſenſe of the word. 

I will now haſten to the ſequel of the 
account. His wife had lately had a child, 
ſhe was very ill at the time, and want of 
proper food, and a defence againſt the in- 
clemency of the weather, hurried” her out 
of the world. The poor child, Peggy, had 
ſucked in diſcaſe and nouriſhment together, 
and now even that wretched ſource had 
failed—the breaſt was cold that had affords 
ed the ſcanty ſupport ; and the little -inno=,. 
cent ſmiled unconſcious of its miſery. 1 
ſent for her, added Mrs, Maſon, and her 
father dying a few years after, ſhe has ever 
been a favourite charge of mine, and nurling 

of her, in ſome meaſure, diſpelled the 
gloom in Which I had been almoſt J0ff. 
: „ G 22 3 oN. 
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Ah! my children, you know not how many 
* houſeleſs heads bide the pitileſs ſtorm !” 

- 4 received ſoon after a leſſon of reſigna- 
- tion from a poor woman, who was a prac- 
tical philoſopher. 

She had loſt her huſband, a failor, and 
Joſt his wages alſo, as ſhe could not prove 
his death. She came to me to beg ſome 
pieces of ſilk, to make ſome pin-cuſhions 
for the boarders of a neighbouring ſchool. 
Her lower weeds were patched with different 
coloured rags; but they ſpoke not variety 
of wretchedneſs; on the contrary, they 
ſhewed a mind ſo content, that want, and 
bodily pain, did not prevent her thinking 
of the opinion of caſual obſervers. . This 
woman loſt a huſband and a child ſuddenly, 
and her daily bread was, precarious, —I 
cheered the widow's heart, and my own was 
not quite ſolitary. 

But I am growing melancholy, whilſt I 
am only deſirous of pointing out to you 
how very beneficial charity is; becauſe it 
enables us to find comfort when all our 
worldly comforts are bli ghted; beſides, 
when 


( 132 ) 
when our bowels yearn to our fellow- crea- 
tures, we feel that the love of God dwelleth 


in us—and then we cannot always 8⁰ on 
our way ſorrowing. | 


CHA P. XX. 


Vi Ja t to Mrs. Trueman.—The Uſe of Accom- 
Pliſoments.— Virtue "me Soul of all. 


N the eb they viſired Mrs. True- 
man unexpectedly, and found her fitting 
in the garden playing to her children, who. 
danced on the green ſod. She approached 
to receive them, and laid aſide her guitar; 
but, after ſome converſation, Mrs. Maſon 
deſired her to take it up again, and the 
girls joined in the requeſt. While ſhe was 
| ſinging Mary whiſpered Mrs. Maſon, . that 
ſhe would give the world to be able to ſing 
as well. The whiſper was not ſo low but 
a part of it reached Mrs. Trueman's ears, 
who ſaid to her, ſmiling, My young friend, 
. you 


. ( 232) a 
you value accompliſhments -much too 
highly—they may give grace to virtue, but 
are nothing without ſolid worth. Indeed, 
I may ſay more, for any thing like perfec- 
tion in the arts cannot be attained, where a 
reliſh, nay a delight in what is true and 
noble is wanting. A ſuperficial obſerver 
may be pleaſed with a picture in which fine 
colours predominate; and quick move- 
ments in muſic may tickle the ear, though 
they never reach the heart : : but it is the 
ſimple ſtrain which affection animates, that 
we liſten to with intereſt and delight. Mr. 
Trueman has a taſte for the fine arts; and 
I wiſh in every thing to be his companion. 
His: converſation has improved my judg- 
ment, and the affection an intimate know- 
ledge of his virtues has inſpired, increaſes 
the love which I feel.for the whole human 
race. n He lives retired from the world; to 
amuſe him after the buſineſs of the day 
is over, and my babes aſleep, I ſing to 
Him. A deſire to pleaſe, and the pleaſure 
9 read in his eyes, give to my muſic energy 
: and tenderneſs, When he is ruffled by 
= So __ worldly 


— 
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8 ( 133 ) = 
-worldly cares, I try to ſmooth his wrinkled 
brow, and ink mine a voice of melody, 
when it has had that effect. 


2 


Very true, replied Mrs. Maſon, accom- 


pliſnments ſhould be cultivated to render 
us pleaſing to our domeſtic friends; virtue 
is neceſſary; it muſt ever be the foundation 
of our peace and uſefulneſs; but when we 
are capable of affection, we wiſh to have 
ſomething peculiar to ourſelves. We ſtudy 
the taſte of our friends, and endeavour to 
conform to it; but, in doing ſo, we ought 
rather to improve our own abilities than 
ſervilely to copy theirs. Obſerve, my dear 
girls, Mrs. Trueman's diſtinction, her ac- 
compliſhments are for her friends, her vir- 
tues for the world in general. 

1 ſhould think capfelf vain, and my foul 
Bae anſwered Mrs. Trueman, if the ap- 


N 


plauſe of the whole world, on the ſcore of 
abilities, which did not add any real luſtre 

to my character, could afford me matter of 

The approbation of my own 


exultation. 
heart, the humble hope of pleaſing the Moſt 
Highs elevates my ſoul; and I feel, that's in 
| _ a future 
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a future ſtate, I may enjoy an unſpeakable 
degree of happineſs, though I now only 


experience a faint foretaſte, Next to theſe 
ſublime emotions, which I cannot deſcribe, 
and the joy reſulting from doing good, 1 


am happy when I can amuſe thoſe I love; 
it is not then vanity, but tenderneſs, that 


ſpurs me on, and my ſongs, my drawings, 


my every action, has ſomething of my heart 
in it. When 1 can add to the innocent en- 


joyments of my children, and improve them 
at the ſame time, are not my accompliſh- 


ments of uſe? In the ſame ſtyle, when I 


vary the pleaſures of my fire-{ide, I make my 
huſband forget that it is a lonely one; and 
he returns to look for elegance at home, ele- 


gance that he himſelf gave the poliſh to; 


and which is only affected, when it does 
not flow from virtuous affections. | 
I beg your pardon, I expatiate too long 


on my favorite topic; my deſire to rectify 


your notions muſt plead my excuſe. 
Mr. Trueman now joined them, and 
brought with him ſome of his fineſt fruit. 


After tea Mrs. Trueman ſhewed them ſome 


Two . of 
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of her drawings; and, to comply with their 
repeated requeſt, played on the harpſichord, 


and Mr. Trueman took his violin to ac- 


company her. Then the children were in- 
dulged with a dance, and each had her fa- 
vourite tune played in turn. 

As they returned home, the girls were 


eagerly laviſhing praiſes on Mrs. Trueman; 


and Mary. ſaid, I cannot tell why, but T 


feel ſo glad when ſhe takes notice of me. 


I never ſaw any one look ſo good natured, 
cried Caroline. Mrs, Maſon joined in the 
converſation. You juſtly remarked that ſhe 


is good. natured; you remember her hiſtory, 


ſhe loves truth, and ſhe is ever exerciſing 
benevolence and love. From the inſcct, 
that ſhe avoids treading on, her affection 
may be traced to that Being who lives for 
ever. And it is from her goodnels þ her 
N e ſprings 
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c HAP. XXI. 


The Benefit of bodily Pain. Fortitude the 
Baſis of Virtue. —The Filly of Irreſolution, 


Pur children had bow playing in the 
garden for ſome time, whilſt Mrs, 
Maſon was reading alone. But ſhe was 
ſuddenly alarmed by the cries of Caroline, 
who ran into the room in great diſtreſs. 
Mary quickly followed, and explaining the 
matter ſaid, that her ſiſter had accidentally 
diſturbed ſome waſps, who were terrified, 
and of courſe ſtung her. Remedies were 
applied to aſſuage the pain; yet all the time 


me uttered the loudeſt and moſt filly com- 


plaints, regardleſs of the uneaſineſs ſhe gave 
-thoſe who were exerting themſelves to re- 
—A .-- e 

In a ſhort time the inert td, nd 
then her friend thus addreſſed her, with 
more than uſual gravity. I am ſorry to ſee 
a girl « of your age weep on account of bodily 
40 z It is a a proof of a weak mind, 4 proof 
. a7 that 
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that you cannot employ yourſelf about 
things of conſequence. How often muſt 1 
tell you, that the Moſt High 18 educating 
us for eternity ? 
© The term virtue comes from a weed 
ſignifying ſtrength. Fortitude of mind 
is, therefore, the baſis of every virtue, 
ce and virtue belongs to a being, that is 
« weak in its nature, and —— — 
« will and reſolution.” _ | 
Children early feel bodily path; to 5 
bituate them to bear the conflicts of the ſoul, 
when they become reaſonable creatures. 
This, I ſay, is the firſt trial, and I like to 
ſee that proper pride which ſtrives to con- 
ceal its ſufferings. Thoſe who, when 
young, weep if the leaſt trifle annoys them, 
will never, I fear, have ſufficient ſtrength 
of mind to encounter all the miſeries that 
can afflict the body, rather than act meanly 
to avoid them. Indeed, this ſeems to be 
the eſſential difference between a great and 
a little mind: the former knows how to 
endure—whilſt the latter ſuffers an immor- 
tal ſoul to be depreſſed, loſt in its abode; 
| . _ 
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ſuffers the ineonveniences which attack the 
one. to overwhelm the other. "Fhe foul 
-would always ſupport the body, if its ſu- 
periority was felt, and invigorated by exer- 
ciſe. The Almighty, who never afflicts 
but to. produce ſome good end, firſt ſends 
diſeaſes to children to teach them patience 
and fortitude; and when by degrees they 
have learned to bear them, they have ac- 
quired ſome „ gy a 
In the fame manner, cold or hunger, 

when accidentally encountered, are not 
evils; they make us feel what wretches feel, 
and teach us to be tender-hearted. Many 
1 of your fellow creatures daily bear what you 
= cannot for a moment endure without com- 
ij plaint. Beſides, another advantage ariſes 
from it; after you have felt hunger, you 
will not be very anxious to chooſe the par- 
ticular kind of food that is to ſatisfy it. 
You will then be frocd Roos a frivolous 
care. 
When it is W take a nauſeous 
draught, fallow it at once, and do not 
make others ſick whillt you are heſitating, 
8 
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E 
though you know that you ought to take it. 
If a tooth is to be drawn, or any other diſ- 
agreeable operation to be performed, deter- 
mine reſolutely that it hall be done imme- 
diately; and debate not, when you clearly 
ſee the ſtep that you ought to take. If I 
ſee a chilg act in this way, I am ready to 
embrace it, my ſoul yearns for it—l per- 
| ceive the dawning of a character that will 
be uſeful to ſociety, as it prepares.its ſoul 
for a nobler field of action. 

Believe me, it is the patient endurance 
of pain, that will enable you to reſiſt your 
paſſions ; after you have horne bodily pain, 
you will have firmneſs enough to ſuſtain the 
ſtill more excruciating agonies of the mind. 
You will not, to baniſh momentary cares, 

_ plunge into diſſipation; nor, to eſcape a 

_ preſent inconvenience, forget that you ſhould 
hold faſt virtue as the only ſubſtantial good. 
I ſhould not value the affection of a per- 
ſon who would not bear pain and hunger to 
ſerve me; nor is that benevolence warm, 
W hich ſhrinks from encountering difficulties, 
X _ when 


(10) 
when it is neceſſary, in order to be uſeful 
to any fellow-creature. 
There is a juſt pride, a noble ambition 
in ſome minds, that I greatly admire. I 
have ſeen a little of it in Mary ! for whilſt 
ſhe pities others, ſhe imagines that ſhe 
could bear their inconveniences herſelf; and 
the ſeems to feel more uneaſinefs, when ſhe 
obſerves the ſufferings of others, than 1 
could ever trace on her countenance under 
the immediate preſſure of pain. 

Remember you are to bear patiently the 
infirmities of the weakeſt of your fellow- 
creatures; but to yourſelves you are not to 
be n N 


CHAP. 


CHAP, XXII. 
Journey to London. 


HE girls were viſibly improved; an 
air of intelligence began to animate 
Caroline's fine features; and benevolence 
gave her eyes the humid ſparkle which is 
ſo beautiful and engaging. The intereſt 
that we take in the fate of others attaches. 
them to ourſelves; thus Caroline's good- 
neſs inſpired more affection than her beauty. 


Mary's judgment grew every day clearer; 


or, more properly ſpeaking, ſhe acquired 
experience; and her lively feelings. fixed 
the concluſions of reaſon in her mind. 


Whilſt Mrs. Maſon was rejoicing in their 5 


apparent improvement, ſne received a letter 
from their father, requeſting her to allow 
his daughters to ſpend the winter in town, 
as he wiſhed to procure them the beſt maſ- 
ters, an advantage that the country did not 
afford. With reluctance ſhe conſented, 
determining to remain with them a ſhort 
ren J- | < time; 
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time; and preparations were quickly made 
for the journey. 

The wiſhed-for morning arrived, and 
they ſet off in a tumult of ſpirits; ſorry to 
leave the country, yet delighted with the 
ptoſpect of viſiting the metropolis. This 
hope ſoon dried the tears which had be- 
dewed their cheeks; for the parting with 

Mrs. Maſon was not anticipated. The 
autumnal views were new to them; they 
ſaw the hedges exhibit various colours, and 
the trees ſtripped of their leaves; but they 
were not diſpoſed to moralize. : 

For ſome time after their arrival, every 
thing they ſaw excited wonder and admira- 
tion; and not till they were a little fami- 
liariſed with the new / objects, did ma aſk 
reaſonable queſtions. 

Several preſents recruited their purks ; 
and they requeſted Mrs. Maſon to allow 
them to buy ſome trifles they were in want 
of. The requeſt was modeſt, and ſhe com- 
15 
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HAP. XXIII. 


Charity. — Shopping. <- The difireſſed Sta- 
toner, — Miſchievous Conſequences of de- 
laying Payment. 


— —_—— en eee ata n 
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A8 they walked in ſearch of a ſhop, 
A they both determined to purchaſe 1 
pocket-books; but their friend deſired them = 
not to ſpend all their money at once, ag | 
they would meet many objects of charity in 
the numerous ſtreets of the metropolis. I 
do not wiſh, you, ſhe continued, to relieve 
every beggar that you caſually meet; yet 
ſnould any one attract your attention, obey 
the impulſe of your heart, which will lead- 
you to pay them for exerciſing your com- 
paſſion, and do not ſuffer the whiſpers of 
ſelfiſhneſs, that they may be impoſtors, to 
deter you. However, I would have you 
give but a trifle when you are noteertain 
the diſtreſs is real, and reckon it given for 


pleaſure. I for 1 part would rather be 
| deceived 
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deceived five hundred times, than Goube 


once without reaſon. 
They ſtopped at a ſmall ſhop, Mrs. 


Maſon always ſought out ſuch; for, ſaid 
The, I may help thoſe who perhaps want 


aſſiſtance; bargains I never ſeek, for 1 


* Wiſh every one to receive the juſt value for 
their goods. 


In the ſhop which they chanced to enter, 


they did not find the kind of pocket-book 


that they had. previouſſy fixed on, and there- 


fore wiſhed precipitately to leave it; but 


were detained by their more conſiderate 


friend. While they had been turning over 


the trinkets, the countenance of the wo- 


man who ſerved them caught her eye, and 


ſhe obſerved her eager manner of recom- 
mending the books. You have given much - 
unneceſſary trouble, ſaid ſhe, to the miſ- 


f treſs of the ſhop; the books are better, and 


more expenſive than you intended to pur- 
chaſe, but I will make up the deficiency. 
A beam of pleaſure enlivened the woman's 


ſwollen eyes; and Mrs, Maſon, in the mild 
accents of compaſſion, laid, if it is not an 


e e imper- 


( 36 I 
impertinent queſtion, will you tell me from 
what cauſe your viſible diſtreſs ariſes? per- 
haps I may have it in my power to relieve 
you. The woman burſt into tears.—[n- 
deed, Madam, you have already relieved 
me; for the money you have laid out will 


enable me to procure ſome food for my 


poor little grandchildren, and to ſend A 
meal to their poor father, who is now con- 


fined for debt, though a more honeſt man 


never . breathed. Ah! Madam, 1 little 


thought I ſhould come to this Yeſterday. 
his wife died, poor ſoul! I really believe 


things going ſo croſs broke her heart. He 
Has been in jail theſe five months; I could 
not manage the ſhop, or buy what was pro- 
per to keep up the credit of it, ſo buſineſs 


bas been continually falling off; yet, if his 


debts were paid, he would now be here, 


and we ſhould have money in our pockets. 
And what renders it more provoking, the 


people who owe us moſt are very rich. It 


is true, they live in ſuch a very high ſtyle, 
and keep ſuch a number of horſes and ſer- 
vants, that they are often in want of money; 


. 
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and when they have it, they moſtly have 
ſome freak in their heads, and do not think 
ef paying poor trades-people. At firſt we 
were afraid to aſk for payment leſt we ſhould 
Joſe their cuſtom, aad fo it proved; when 
. we did venture, forced by neceſlity, they 
ſent to other ſhops, without diſcharging 
our demand. 
And, my dear Madam, this is not all 
my grief; my ſon, before his misfortunes, 
was one of the moſt ſober, induſtrious 


* young men in London; but now he is not 


uke the ſame man. He had nothing to do 
in the jail, and to drive away care he learned 


t drink; he ſaid it was a comfort to forget 


himſelf, and he would add an oath—1 never 
heard him ſwear till then. 1 took pains 
when he was a child to teach him his 
_ prayers, and he rewarded me by being a 
.  dutiful ſon. The caſe is quite altered now; 
he ſeems to have loſt all natural affeftion— 
be heeds not his mother's tears, —Her ſobs 
almoſt ſuffocated her, as ſhe ſtrove to go 
. on-—He will bring my grey hairs with ſor⸗ 
rom to the OLED "_ I pity my poor 
pe boys | 


. „, -- 
boy, he is ſhut up with ſuch a number of 
profligate wretches, who laugh at what is 
right. Every farthing I ſend him he ſpends 
in liquor, and uſed to make his poor wife 
pawn her clothes to buy him drink—ſhe 
was happy to die; it was well for her not to 


hve to hear the babe & the gave ſuck to de- 
ſpiſe her! 


A paſſion of tears relies the fufferer, 15 


and ſhe called her grandchildren—Theſe 
innocent babes, ſaid ſhe, I ſhall not be able 
to keep them, they muſt go to the work- 
houſe. If the quality did but know what 


they make us poor induſtrious people ſuffer, EI 


ſurely they would be more conſiderate. 
Mrs. Maſon gave her ſomething to ſup- 
ply her preſent wants, and promiſed to call 
on her again before ſhe left town, — - 
They walked ſilently down two or three 
ſtreets—TI hope you have learned to think, 
my dear girls, ſaid Mrs. Maſon, and that 
your hearts have felt the emotions of com- 
paſſion; need I make any comments on 
the ſituation of the poor woman we have 


juſt left. 5 perceive that thoſe who ge | 
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neglect to pay their debts do more harm 
than they 1 imagine; perhaps, indeed, ſome 
of theſe very people do, what is called, a 
noble action, give away a large ſum, and 
are termed generous ; nay, very probably, 

weep at a tragedy, or when reading an af- 
fecting tale. They then boaſt of their ſen- 
ſibility—when, alas ! neglecting the foun - 
dation of all virtue, juſtice, they have occa- 
ſioned exquiſite diſtreſs; led a poor wretch 
into vice; heaped miſery on helpleſs in- 
fancy, and drawn tears from the aged wi- 

dow. 


C HAP. XXIV. 


Vifit to a poor Family in Labs: Elec 
the Parent of Vice. —Prodigality and Ce- 

 merofity incompatible, —The Pleaſures of 
Benevolence.—True and fa ol Motives etl 
Ou" N 


FEE the p which the ſtory, 
| and the ſight of the family had made, 
> was a little worn off, Caroline begged leave 


ä 
to buy one toy, and then another, till her 
money was quite gone. When Mrs. Ma- 
ſon found it was all expended, ſhe looked 
round for an object in diſtreſs; a poor wo- 
man ſoon preſented herſelf, and her meagre 
countenance gave weight to her tale.—A_ 
babe, as meagre, hung at her breaſt, which 
did not ſeem to contain ſufficient moiſture: 

- to wet its parched lips. 

On enquiry they found that ſhe lodged 
in a neighbouring garret. Her huſband 
had been out of employment a long time, 

and was now ſick. The maſter who had 
formerly given him work loſt gradually 
great part of his buſineſs; for his beſt cuſ- 
tomers were grown ſo fond of foreign arti - 
cles, that his goods grew old in the ware- 
houſe. ” Conſequently a number of hands. 
were diſmiſſed, who not immediately find- 
ing employment elſewhere, were reduced 
to the moſt extreme diſtreſs, Tl tru h 
of this account a reputable ſhopkeeper at- 
teſted; and he added that many of the un- 
happy creatures, who die unpitied at the 
gallows, were firſt led into vice by acei- 
dental idleneſs. 
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They aſcended the dark 4 Kas 
able to bear the bad ſmells that flew from 


every part of a ſmall houſe, that contained 
in each room a family, occupied in fuch an 


anxious manner to obtain the neceſſaries of 
life, that its comforts never engaged their 


thoughts. The precarious meal was ſnatch- 
ed, and the ſtomach did not turn, though 
the cloth, on which it was laid, was dyed 
in dirt. When to-morrow's. bread is un- 
certain, who thinks of cleanlineſs? Thus 


does deſpair encreaſe the miſery, and con- 
ſequent diſeaſe SIRE the horrors of 


5 poverty 


They ſollowed the woman into a 9 
garret, that was never viſited by the chear- 
ful rays of the ſon. A man, with a fallow 
complexion, and long beard, fat ſhivering 
over a few cinders in the bottom of a bro- 


ken grate, and two more children were on 
tze ground, half naked, near him, breath- 
iyg the ſame noxious air. The gaiety na- 

"tural to their age did not animate their 
eyes, half ſunk in their ſockets; and, in- 
. ical of. Lies, ONE: wrinkles had 
found 
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found a place in their lengthened viſages. 
Life was nipped in the bud; ſhut up juſt 
as it began to unfold itſelf. A froſt, a 
killing froſt,” had deſtroyed the parent's 
hopes: they ſeemed to come into the world 
only to crawl halt formed—to ufer, 20 5 
to die. 
Mrs. Maſon deſired the n to relieve 
the family; Caroline hung down her head 
abaſhed — wiſhing the paltry ornaments, 
which ſhe had thoughtleſsly bought, at the 
bottom of the ſea. © Mary, meanwhile, 
proud of the new privilege, emptied her 
purſe ; and Caroline, in a ſupplicating 
tone, entreated Mrs. Maſon to allow her | 
to give her neck handkerchief to the little 
5 infant. 5 55 | 
Mrs. Maſon. defired ths: woman to cal 
on her the next day; and they left the . : 
mily cheered by their bounty. . 3 
Caroline expected the reproof that ſlow ; 
proceeded from the mouth of her true 
friend. I am glad that this accident has 
occurred, to prove to you that prodigality 
and generoſity are incompatible, CEceno- 
| 1 my 
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1 and ſelf.denial are neceſſary in every 
Ration, to enable us to be generous, and 
to act conformably to the rules of juſtice. 


Mary may this a night enjoy peaceful | 
flumbers ; idle fancies, fooliſhly indulged, 


the cloſes her eyes, thank God, for allowv- 


ing her to be His inſtrument of mercy, 
Will the trifles that you have purchafed 


afford you ſuch heart-fels del icht, Caro- 


line? 
Selfiſh people . to ls chats; own 


_ caprices and appetites ; the benevolent curb. 


both, to give ſcope to the nobler feelings 
of the human heart. When we ſquander 
money idly, we defraud the poor, and de- 


prive our own ſouls of their moſt exalted 


food. If you wiſh to be uſeful, govern 


your deſires, and wait not till diſtreſs ob- 
| trudes itſelf—ſearch it out. In the country 


it is not always attended with ſuch ſhock- 


ing circumſtances as at preſent; but in 
Arge cities, many garrets contain families, 


fimilar to thoſe we have ſeen this afternoon. 
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wiſhes of idleneſs, and a childiſh fonddef 
for pretty things not regulated by reaſon, 
would relieve the miſery that my foul 
| ſhrinks back from comer 


CHAP. Xxv. 15 


| Mrs. auer J farewel Advice to ber Joung 
. Friends. 


\HE day wc Mrs. Maſon was to 
leave her pupils, ſhe took a hand of 
each, and prefling them tenderly in her 
own, tears ſtarted into her eyes I tremble 
for you, my dear girls, for you muſt now 
| practiſe by yourſelves ſome of the virtues . 
which I have been erdeavouring to incul- 
cate: and I ſhall anxiouſly - wait for the 
ſummer, to ſee what progreſs you have 
made by yourſelves. 
We have converſed on ſeveral very im- 
5 portant ſubjects; pray do not * the 
concluſions I have drawn, 


I now, | 


( 154 ) 

I now, as my laſt preſent, give you 2 
book, in which I have written the ſubjects 
that we have diſcuſſed. Recur frequently 

to it, for the ſtories illuſtrating the inftruc- | 
tion it contains, you will not feel in ſuch a 
great degree the want of my perſonal ad- 
vice. Some of the reafoning you may not 
ogy comprehend, bur, as your un- 
derſtandings ripen, you will feel its full 
„ 

Avoid anger: exerciſe compaſſion ; and 
love truth. Recolle&, that from religion 
your chief comfort muſt ſpring, and never 
negle& the duty of prayer. Learn from 
experience the comfort that. ariſes from 

making known your wants and ſorrows to 

| the wifeſt and beſt of Beings, in whoſe _ 
„bands are the ifſues, not only of this lite, 5 
1 but of that which is to come. 8 

Your father will allow you a certain ſti- 
pend; you have already felt the pleaſure of 
doing good; ever recolle& that the wild 
In purſuits of fancy muſt be conquered, to 
| | enable you to gratify benevolent wiſhes, 
and that you muſt Fey cxconomy ia 

| | trifles 
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trifles to have it in your power to be gene- 
rous on great occaſions. And the good 
you intend to do, do quickly; for know, 
that a trifling duty neglected is a great 
fault, and the Preſent time N * 
command. 
You are now candidates for my friend- 
ſhip, and on your advancement in virtue : 
my regard will in future depend. Write 
often to me, I will punctually anſwer your 
letters; but let me have the genuine ſenti- 
ments of your hearts, In expreſſions of 
affection and reſpect, do not deviate from 
truth to gain what you wiſh for, or to turn 
a period prettily. _ 5 
Adieu! when you think of your 6 
obſerve her precepts; and let the recollec- 
tion of my affection give additional weight 
to the truths which I have endeavoured to 
inſtill; and, to reward my care, let me 
hear that you love and practiſe virtue. 
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